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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 1921.1 


RENCH philosophy lost, last year, a man whose name is 
fk among those most widely known outside France, Emile 
Boutroux. He was a member of the French Academy and of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, emeritus Professor at 
the Sorbonne, Director of the Fondation Thiers—to mention here 
only his French titles—and was ranked as highly on account of 
his career as a university teacher as for his writings. His family 
included, it is hardly necessary to recall, the most eminent men, 
among them the great mathematician and philosopher, Henri Poin- 
caré; the former President of the Republic, today Prime Minister, 
Raymond Poincaré; and his brother Lucien Poincaré, late esteemed 
rector of the University of Paris. He left one son, Pierre Bou- 
troux, whose work on L’Jdéal Scientifique des Mathématiciens I 
have had occasion to mention in a former article, and who, after 
having taught mathematics at Princeton University, is today pro- 
fessor of the history of the sciences at the Collége de France.? A 
son-in-law, M. Villey, whose original work on La vie des Aveugles 
is also well known to readers of this REview, is professor at the 
University of Caen. 

Boutroux was born in 1845, and studied at the Ecole Normale 
from 1865 to 1868. His thought formed itself under the influence 

1 Translated from the French by Harold R. Smart. 

2At the moment of submitting this article for publication I learn with 
very great sorrow of the death of M. Pierre Boutroux; an event deplorable 
not only because of its untimeliness (M. Boutroux was scarcely more than 
forty years old), but also because of the further scholarly contributions 


which the sciences and philosophy might have expected from so talented a 
Personality. 
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of Ravaisson and Lachelier, and later under that of Renouvier. 
To these influences we must also add that of the entire modern 
philosophical tradition, French, English, and German, of which 
Boutroux had the most extensive knowledge. He was, first of all, 
an incomparable teacher. Those who have not heard him lecture 
would find it difficult to imagine the extreme charm of his speech, 
or the impression of profound and penetrating intelligence which 
he diffused about him. His teaching, at Montpellier and at Nancy, 
then at the Ecole Normale and at the Sorbonne, was exclusively 
devoted to the history of philosophy. In his classes he had the 
art of making clear the most difficult theories, even those most 
foreign to contemporary notions, always expressing the thought in 
the most striking manner, while each of his lectures, admirably 
composed, threaded its way as if through a little drama of philo- 
sophical ideas. In seminars in which he addressed a limited num- 
ber of auditors, and directed the work of his advanced students, 
or had them talk under his guidance, he would often suggest in a 
few sentences new points of view, always based on a searching 
knowledge of the texts, which served powerfully to stimulate the 
thought of his audience. 

It is regrettable that there remains of this rich and varied 
scholarship only a few very brief works. These include an ad- 
mirable little volume on Pascal, for whom he professed an almost 
religious respect; a collection of articles assembled under the title 
Etudes dhistoire de la philosophie (Socrates, Aristotle, Jacob 
Boehme, Descartes, Kant, the Scottish School) ; and an edition of 
Leibniz’s Monadologie, preceded by an extensive preface, which 
remained up to the work of Couturat the best of the French studies 
on Leibniz’s system as a whole. He has himself given an admira- 
ble expression of the principles that guided him in his great work 
as an interpreter of philosophical doctrines. “The work of the 
mind is a continual oscillation from the whole to the parts and 
from the parts to the whole. . . . It is ‘in explaining the author 
through his own mouth’ (Herder), his general ideas by his par- 
ticular doctrines and his particular doctrines by his general ideas, 
that we may hope best to grasp his thought. The historian who 
is in quest, not of anecdotes, but of a just appreciation of the work 
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of a great man, will devote himself less to drawing up and 
manceuvring an imposing array of isolated texts than to penetrat- 
ing further and further into the thought of the author by reading 
and re-reading a great number of times all his works. The sys- 
tems of philosophy are living thoughts; it is by seeking in the book 
the means of resuscitating these thoughts for himself that one may 
hope to understand them.” * 

But Boutroux was not only an historian of philosophy. His 
thesis for the doctorate, De la contingence des lois de la nature 
(1874), later taken up again and developed in a work on L’Idée 
de lot naturelle,? marks a date in the history of contemporary 
thought. Along with the work of Renouvier, which emphasizes 
so strongly the notions of discontinuity and free-will, these books 
represent a tendency of thought (developed especially since 1890, 
but always operative), which refuses to recognize scientific truth 
as an absolute standard, and emphasizes the relative, indeed even 
conventional character of scientific conclusions. It is well known 
how much Henri Poincaré contributed to the diffusion of this 
doctrine. 

In the period of the seventies the classical determinism of 
Spinoza and Leibniz, of Kant and Fichte, of Schopenhauer, of 
J. S. Mill (in spite of some often ill-advised criticisms on the part 
of the traditional school), seemed to be attaining to the standing 
of an established philosophical principle. Boutroux is one of 
those who did most to overcome the influence of this doctrine upon 
French thought. The philosophy of Renouvier had gained ground 
very slowly in France up to this time, and it was largely through 
the influence of Boutroux that its importance came to be recog- 
nized. 

During the latter part of Boutroux’s life new problems attracted 
him. Traces of them are to be found in his book, Science et Re- 
ligion (1908). And he brought to these problems the same spirit 
of relativism, and, in consequence, of conciliation, which desires to 
live and let live; which admits diversity of characters, even intel- 
lectual; and which makes truth consist in a harmony, rather than 
in a mere agreement, of thoughts. This is not the place to discuss 


1 Etudes d'histoire de la philosophie, pp. 8-0. 
2 Lectures given at the Sorbonne in 1892-3, and published in 1895 
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this spirit of organic synthesis, which so markedly characterizes 
our age, and which indeed is one of the forms of the eternal cult 
of life. I have simply wished to recall how much the influence of 
Emile Boutroux contributed to extend this movement in his native 
land. 

The war was a great shock to him and completely changed 
his feelings toward Germany. His thought had been developed 
through occupation with the whole of European philosophy, and 
particularly through the study of German philosophy. He had 
an excellent command of the German language and had made 
long sojourns in Germany. In his teaching he always took 
great pains to develop in his students an exact knowledge and just 
estimate of German philosophy. He was therefore overwhelmed 
by an aggression he had believed impossible, and was perhaps even 
more overcome by the declaration of unity of the most famous 
German scholars in support of the militarism and spirit of he- 
gemony of their government. He experienced a violent reaction, 
such as one passes through in the case of a betrayed confidence. 
This expressed itself until his death in a strong indignation di- 
rected towards the whole of modern German thought. On this 
account some have accused him of inconsistency, but this would be 
to fail to comprehend his moral attitude. He would willingly have 
repeated of their philosophers what Paul de Saint Victor said in 
1871 of German authors: “ We shall walk no more in the woods 
of the German idyll; the V ergsss-mein-nicht are stained with blood. 
. « « One of her poets attributed to Germany dominion of the air. 
We took his word for it, and with eyes raised towards the skies 
sought this angelic Muse among the stars. . . . And behold! 
From this azure towards which we directed our vision there de- 
scends, with open claws, with voracious cries, a band of vultures!” 

Boutroux was struck down in the last years of his life with 
another cruel affliction in the loss of the wife who had surrounded 
him with every care, and who had guarded to an advanced age his 
always delicate health. And he was not less painfully affected, on 
the other hand, by the state of ruin and weakness in which France 
was plunged, worn out as she was by her resistance to an invasion 
of four years’ duration. Many of his former students had been 
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killed. Owing to the depreciation of money values, the Fondation 
Thiers, of which he was the Director, was involved in financial 
troubles. His anxiety concerning both the immediate and the 
more remote future of his country was the subject of which I 
most often heard him speak after peace came. It is not at all 
doubtful that all these sorrows and anxieties helped to bring about 
the fatal result of the malady which caused his death. 


II. 


In spite of these consequences of the war, which continue to 
make themselves felt every day and often in a very painful fashion 
in the life of the scholar-class of France, the last year has revealed, 
especially in the history of philosophy, considerable productive 
activity. 

M. Andler has brought out the second volume of his great work 
on Nietzsche, of which we made mention last year. This volume 
concerns the youth of Nietzsche up to the rupture with Bayreuth,— 
with a Bayreuth reminiscent of Flemish festivities, turning finally 
to the worst extravagances—the time at which the Wagnerian art, 
at first imagined as so pure, appeared to sink into the grossness of 
the crowd which acclaimed it." 

An intense vitality characterizes the book, vividly recalling the 
figures that surrounded the child, the youth, and the young pro- 
fessor at Basle. The author, who is both a philosophical scholar 
and a philologian, combines a learned study on the Geburt der 
Tragédie with a psychological biography possessing all the emo- 
tional qualities of a novel. This account of the young Nietzsche's 
life and personality already explains the formation of some of his 
essential philosophical theses. Written in another tone, but with 
a similar union of qualities, the Descartes savant? of our lamented 
colleague Milhaud is also a work of the first order. On one hand 
it is a penetrating study of the psychology of Descartes’s thought 
and processes of discovery, recounting the influences which his 
contemporaries, whether friends or adversaries, had upon him. It 
contains an acute and carefully balanced discussion of the always 

1La Jeunesse de Nietzsche, 1 vol., 8vo, pp. 469, Bossard. 

21 vol., 8vo, pp. 249, Alcan. Cf. on Milhaud, Pui. Rev., XXVIII, pp. 
463-465. 
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debatable question of his good faith in controversies and of his 
sincerity in religious matters. On the other hand it is a learned, 
painstaking and instructive research on technical questions with 
which M. Milhaud was particularly well qualified to deal because 
of his competence both as a mathematician and as a historian of 
philosophy. One may place beside this book one less profound, 
but nevertheless indicative of an unusually extensive and rich 
biographical scholarship, the first volume of the Ecrivans frangass 
en Hollande,* by M. Gustave Cohen, the major part of which con- 
cerns the life of Descartes in the Low Countries. The book con- 
tains, along with several fine portraits of Descartes, new informa- 
tion upon his relations with Héléne Jans, upon the birth and death 
of his daughter Francine, and upon his struggles with the op- 
ponents of his philosophy; and finally, it tells of his departure for 
Sweden and his death. 

M. Bréhier has published in the little “Collection Payot” a 
Histotre de la philosophie allemande, which is a masterpiece of 
brevity and compactness.’ It is not, properly speaking, a manual, 
but rather a bird’s-eye view, grouping biographical information 
concerning the philosophers themselves around a few general and 
significant ideas, the whole presented with great clarity and relief. 
M. Bréhier is very familiar with German romanticism, to which 
he had previously devoted special attention, and takes for the cen- 
ter of his exposition the great period from 1790 to 1830, strongly 
emphasizing the relationship of this broad and inclusive idealistic 
movement to the Neo-Platonic tradition. 


Le déstr de Dieu dans la philosophie de Plotin, by the Abbé 
Arnou, is a technical and learned study of the texts, in which the 
various terms are discussed with great care and learning. The 
second volume of this work contains the results of a special re- 
search into the significance of the words rpa@fis and Gewpia.* La 
théorie de la certitude chez Newman,‘ a posthumous work of the 
Abbé Bonnegent, contains an exposition and a rather severe though 

11 vol., 8vo, Champion, 1921. Pp. 357-687 concern the biography of Des- 
cartes. 

21 vol., 16mo, pp. 160, Payot. 


32 vols., 8vo, pp. xix, 323 and vii, 87, Alcan. 
41 vol., 8vo, pp. xi, 208, Alcan 
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quite orthodox criticism of the doctrines of the illustrious cardinal. 
Those little acquainted with the Catholic teaching often suppose 
that it is willing to allow the depreciation of reason in order to 
exalt faith, but the Roman church explicitly condemns such a pro- 
cedure. It assumes that one can and ought first to demonstrate 
rationally the existence of God and the immortality of the soul, 
which then may serve as a logical basis for the teachings of revela- 
tion as brought forward by the Church traditions. The method 
of apologetics which adopts a kind of skepticism in order to make 
place for faith, as it is found in Pascal, Lamennais, or Bautin— 
and, it seems, in Newman himself, in spite of his firm decision not 
to fall into any heresies—has been expressly condemned by the 
Church under the name of fidéisme. I do not know what the 
dominant attitude is in this regard in the United States, but French 
ecclesiastical authorities, on the whole, remain very much attached 
to intellectualism. As an example of this we may cite the name 
of Ollé-Laprune, one of the French Catholic philosophers most in 
the public eye about 1880. In his work on La Certéstude Morale 
he had closely followed the principles of Newman’s Grammar of 
Assent, and one sees in the preface of the second edition how 
strongly he defends himself against the reproach of weakening the 
rights of the understanding. M. Le Roy, and even M. Blondel, 
have had to suffer criticisms of the same nature, and it is curious 
to see how M. Bergson’s philosophy, at first received with favor 
in religious circles, presently awakened distrust as according too 


+ 


great a place to “ intuitions” bordering, it seems, on “ real assent ” 
and on the “ illative sense.” 

We may briefly mention also several other books on the history 
of philosophy. M. Guénon has just published a book on Indian 
Philosophy... And we have also the first volume of a work by 
Father Sortais on the Histoire de la philosophie moderne depuss 
Bacon jusqu’a Leibniz,? which contains the most complete study 
in French on the Chancellor of England, the biography in particu- 
lar being unusually complete. There should be included here, too, 
several studies on contemporary thinkers, such as Les maitres de la 
pensée francaise, by M. Paul Gaultier (a title somewhat too am- 

11 vol., 8vo, pp. 347, Marcel Riviére. 

21 vol., 8vo, pp. x, 592, Lathielleux. 
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bitious for the work, which includes only four articles on Hervieu, 
Bergson, Boutroux, and Barrés). And Madame Claparéde’s little 
book about her father, the philosopher Spir, is a work which is 
not only an act of filial piety, but which calls attention to a writer 
too often neglected, and whose work anticipated the speculations 
at present of so much interest, concerning the application of the 
idea of identity to the intellectual and moral spheres. Of a simi- 
lar nature is the Jean Jacques Gourd* of M. Louis Trial, who was 
a friend both of Gourd and of Renouvier. It is a biography which 
should give rise to an increase of sympathy for J. J. Gourd among 
those who know his works, and which will make them better 
understood. Finally, M. Edouard Claparéde has published, in one 
volume, his attractive study on Théodore Flournoy,® illustrated 
with a fine portrait of Flournoy and a photograph showing him 
with William James, in 1905, in the author’s garden. 


Ill. 


The philosophy of the sciences, always a favorite branch of 
philosophy with the French, has this year produced a work of first 
rank and importance: De l’explication dans les sctences, by Emile 
Meyerson.* The central idea of the work, already sketched by 
the author fourteen years ago in his /dentité et Réalsté, is that to 
explain is always to show that what one demands explanation for 
is at bottom identical with some other thing somehow already 
known or given; in a word, that to explain means always to assimi- 
late. But since assimilation, in the end, would leave nothing ex- 
istent, inasmuch as only changes and differences are to be per- 
ceived, it follows that science as a whole tends to effect the dissolu- 
tion of what it explains, and thus maintains itself only by virtue 
of an extraordinary antinomy. On the one hand science is real- 
istic, conceiving its objects as things, and except in size, quite like 
the objects of common sense. On the other hand it aims at leav- 

1Un Précurseur: African Spir., 1 vol., 8vo, pp. 62, Payot. 


21 vol., pp. 416, Fischbacher. 

31 vol, 8vo, pp. 125. (Extract from the “ Archives de Psychologie,” 
Geneva, Kundig.) 

42 vols., 8vo, pp. xiv, 338 and 470, Payot. Although M. Meyerson is 
Polish by birth he has lived at Paris for a long time, and writes French 


better than many of our fellow countrymen. 
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ing nothing unexplained; a result which would reduce everything 
to pure movements of an unsubstantial, undifferentiated extension. 
Thus the Cartesian physics, however superannuated it may be as 
to detail, remains in its general conception of things the current 
schema of contemporary scientific explanation. To assure oneself 
of this it suffices to talk a little with modern chemists or biologists. 
It is well known, moreover, how much even the most imprudent 
audacities of Cartesianism have aided the later progress of the 
sciences. 

But is one forced by this antinomy to conclude that the labors 
of science are contrary to reason? Hegel thought so; M. Meyer- 
son adopts the opposite view. He maintains that we are not com- 
pelled by this ‘epistemological paradox’ to beat a fearful retreat 
and to fall back upon those views of the world constructed after 
the Hegelian or Neo-Hegelian model. Our position is not weak- 
ened by the diversities which mind is struggling to overcome, and 
neither are we in danger of being led on to a pitfall of blank 
identity, though we seem to be advancing in that direction. In 
short, science is pursuing the right course even though its pro- 
cedure implies something irrational in its subject matter. For the 
material of our knowledge is rich in rebellious, opaque elements, 
on which our endeavors may exercise themselves in a work at once 
inspiring to the mind, and fruitful from the pragmatic point of 
view. Thus we come to discover hidden identities, such as those 
of weight and gravitation, light and electro-magnetic phenomena, 
mass and energy; to say nothing of the imminent reduction of the 
number of the chemical elements which have long resisted all 
attempts at assimilation. 

Such is the theme developed, with the aid of a great fund of 
historical and scientific knowledge, in L’explication dans les sci- 
ences. And this thesis is closely related to other contemporary 
French views, especially, if I may be permitted to say so, to those 
which I myself proposed in 1899 in La Déssolution opposée a 
Evolution. Indeed M. Meyerson has been good enough to call 
attention to this fact in his very interesting way, thus positively 
confirming the second of the three formulas that have always 
seemed to me characteristic of the progress of knowledge:* “ As- 


1 He also in a certain measure supports my third formula. 
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similation of minds to other minds, and of things to other things; 
finally, assimilation of things with minds.” This agreement de- 
rives greater significance from the fact that there cannot be found, 
I believe, at the present time, a man better informed on all these 
questions than M. Meyerson. An administrative technician by 
profession, occupying himself with the philosophy of the sciences 
for pleasure and distraction, he maintains towards philosophical 
notions that freshness of mind not always preserved intact by 
professional philosophers. Is it not interesting to note that neither 
Comte, Renouvier nor Cournot were teachers of philosophy? 

And this is also true of M. Paulhan, whose recent work, Le 
Mensonge du Monde, although it is rather a work of conceptual 
analysis than a philosophy of the sciences, it is natural to mention 
along with M. Meyerson’s book. It is not necessary to reintro- 
duce M. Paulhan. During the last thirty years he has produced 
many valuable works, known to all who follow the movement of 
contemporary psychology. It will suffice to mention L’Actswité 
mentale et les éléments de esprit, and especially La logique de la 
contradiction, with which Le Mensonge du Monde is closely con- 
nected. The central idea of this latter book is, at bottom, the same 
‘epistemological paradox,’ considered from a 
slightly different point of view. In particular, it is here pre- 
sented in a more philosophical form; that is to say, more sys- 
tematically and more abstractly. The world, for M. Paulhan, 
exists only thanks to a sort of internal illogicality or “ compromise 
between two voids”—that of pure diversity and that of perfect 
unity. For him, also, ‘irrationality’ or the ‘ irrationalities ’—con- 
stitutes the substance of things. “Only by accepting the illogi- 
cality and contradiction immanent in various events and in the 
multiple adaptations demanded by them may one follow the pro- 
found logic of our common life and evolution.”* The task of 
thought, then, is to minimize this illogicality. 

The third chapter of M. Paulhan’s book, so characteristically 
entitled “L’évanescence,” is devoted to pursuing, with an in- 
geniousness of mind often reminiscent of Tarde, the phantasma- 
goric play of the same and the other, of systematization and di- 


as M. Meyerson’s 


11 vol., 8vo, pp. 362, Alcan. 
2 Op. cit., p. 360. 
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versity, of evolution and dissolution. The term évanescence 
signifies the disappearance of the agent upon the accomplishment 
of its work, just as tribunals and policemen would disappear if, 
through their long existence, they should succeed in giving to 
society such a bent of discipline that its members would no longer 
commit crimes or misdemeanors. As for morality and science, we 
have here, too, this same ‘ progress towards identity’ made so clear 
by M. Meyerson in his analysis of the nature of scientific explana- 
tion. And more than twenty years ago I also attempted to bring 
out, as against Mr. Spencer, the philosophical importance and 
generality of this principle. Indeed it is not seldom that theses 
which in their beginnings encounter mainly only criticism, slowly 
find a place in the reflections, conscious or unconscious, of con- 
temporaries, and at last become fully developed and generally 
accepted. However, I do not subscribe without reserve to all that 
M. Paulhan has to say, though his thought is always very sug- 
gestive and stimulating. I would beg to make a more radical 
distinction between organization or unity in difference, on the one 
hand, and between identity or unity in similarity, on the other. 
M. Paulhan appears to me to tend, like certain partisans of the 
‘concrete universal,’ to subordinate identity to systematization. 
We have here two procedures often in conflict, and the former 
does not seem, of itself, to tend towards ‘evanescence.’ One may 
easily imagine a universe, more and more organized, like a Levi- 
athan, which would continue to maintain its integral reality pre- 
cisely because of this systematization. Only through the ‘same- 
ness’ derived from resemblance, and not through that which con- 
sists in participating in a single whole, does the evanescence of the 
world, and consequently the internal contradiction of things, be- 
come manifest. Without doubt there may exist organisms that 
will disappear, like a Constitutional Assembly, once their work is 
accomplished, but this is not the most ordinary mode of evolution. 
On the contrary, the natural organism appears, and appears to 
itself, as constituting its own end. And do not even the artificial 
social organisms whose clear-cut function it is to serve as a means 
often tend to perpetuate themselves in spite of the public interest ? 

But it would take too much space to discuss here these and rela- 
ted themes, whose secondary divergencies evidently have less in- 
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terest for the public than for philosophers who have specially 
devoted their attention to them. Let us return now to what is 
more properly history or theory of the sciences. M. George 
Sorel’s book, L’Utilité du Pragmatisme,’ surveys in a series of 
brilliant but disconnected studies, held together by a spirit of 
general opposition to what he calls ‘scientific prejudice,’ various 
questions for the most part relating to epistemology (in the French 
sense of the word, ¢.¢., in its etymological meaning). In repub- 
lishing some articles under the general title, En marge de Curie, 
de Carnot et d’Einstein,? M. Rougier—who, by the way, is an 
indefatigable writer—comments upon three great ideas, which 
already hold, or are certainly destined to hold, an important place 
in philosophic thought. The first of these is the principle of the 
degradation of energy (which it would be preferable to call, in 
my opinion, the principle of the equalization of energy), which had 
its origin in Carnot’s famous formula. Secondly, we have Curie’s 
‘principle of symmetry,’ according to which effects are always at 
least as symmetrical as the corresponding causes—a fruitful prin- 
ciple, related, moreover, to the preceding, not only because of its 
character of irreversibility, but also because of the sense of ‘ vec- 
tion’ which it defines. Here again we have to do, in the large 
sense of the word, with dissolution, or better, with involution. 
Finally, the third principle is connected with a name that needs no 
comment ; about the two stages of relativity, as defined by M. Ein- 
stein, there flourishes at the present moment in France, and indeed 
in English- and German-speaking countries also, a complete litera- 
ture devoted to scientific expositions and to popularizations of the 
theory. But to this relativity principle we may have occasion to 
refer later. 

To the same order of studies there belongs also a somewhat 
unusual work, written in French and published in France, by a 
native of Serbia, M. Michel Petrovitch, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade. It is entitled Mécanismes communs aus 
phénoménes disparates,? and though it has to do primarily with 

11 vol., 1r2mo, pp. 471, Riviére. 


21 vol., 12mo, pp. 269, Chiron. 
81 vol., 12mo, pp. 280, Alcan. 
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scientific problems, it is yet philosophical by virtue of its general 
point of view. The writer tries to formulate a generalization of 
mechanical principles, extending to the ensemble of physical or 
social facts the method of analogy that serves to explain, for 
example, the effects of electric currents by comparing them, point 
for point, with currents of water. In other words, M. Petrovitch 
has attempted to construct the general theory and, so to speak, the 
formal logic, of analogies of this nature. His process of reason- 
ing is a happy combination of the syllogistic mode of reasoning so 
greatly over-developed in the middle ages, and the demonstrative, 
mechanical method employed by Descartes and his followers which 
succeeded in almost entirely eliminating the former method, in 
spite of that method’s inherent power to enlighten the mind and 
suggest new discoveries. And, while speaking of foreign philos- 
ophers, I may mention also a very scholarly study by a Swiss writer 
who, however, has passed the greater part of his life at Paris, 
Ch. Dutoit. His book, too, takes as its thesis an universal anal- 
ogy—that of the forms of energy. A preface by M. Philippe 
Bridel introduces the author and recommends the book.? 


IV. 


The works on ethical subjects recall us to the bitter realities of 
the present hour. So long as we keep our attention wholly upon 
philosophy proper or upon science we may forget the invasion for 
the time being, with the ruins it has left on the soil of France and 
the financial difficulties of Europe. We may forget also the gen- 
eral overturning of social standards and moral habits, the difficulty 
of procuring the necessities of life, and the general anxiety for 
the morrow which disturbs the lives of all those whose incomes 
or salaries have been unbalanced by the cataclysm. But for philos- 
ophers to stupefy themselves with the opium of intellectual specu- 
lation and to close their eyes to the situation would in the end 
show a lack of courage on their part. 

1L’Energie universelle, 1 vol., 12mo, pp. ix, 105, Alcan, 

2 Incidentally I may mention a book which does not directly concern 
philosophy, but in an indirect fashion touches upon the logic of the moral 
sciences: L’Histoire traditionelle et la synthése historique, by H. Berr, 1 
vol., 1z2mo, pp. x, 146, Alcan. It is an interesting collection of articles, the 


chief of which concerns Lacombe, a French scholar who died in 1919, and 
who occupied himself a great deal with the methodology of history. 
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French philosophy, on the contrary, looks the situation in the 
face, as is well illustrated by M. Belot’s book, La conscience fran- 
¢aise et la guerre.* It is a forceful, far-sighted piece of work, in 
which the author shows that he is not afraid to denounce evil even 
in his fellow countrymen, and to measure its extent. Still greater 
it extent than the material ruins of the war is, to his mind, the 
breakdown of morality. Such, for example, are the habits of 
violence and ruse transported from the battlefield to daily life; the 
ranking of force or skill above law; the placing of immediate 
personal interests above those of the public good. Where are we 
to look for salvation from this reign of disorder? From a more 
lively consciousness of the social realities, and a clearer compre- 
hension of social unity; whence, in turn, will be born a superior 
moral conscience. “We can expect from Society neither more 
justice nor more advantages unless we invigorate and strengthen 
the moral conscience. And finally it must be endowed with com- 
plete or at least substantial support resting upon the end of col- 
lective life. What is essential is not only further progress beyond 
the point to which the conscience has led us in the past, but rather, 
in the literal sense of the word, a ‘ conversion,’ which will have the 
effect of directing the activity of conscience outward instead of 
inward.” Individualism itself was a social product, and perhaps, 
at a certain moment, a product required by social conditions. But 
it must now surrender its place, or at least subordinate itself to 
public interests which are more foundational than it, and of greater 
value. 

In the second edition, revised and augmented of his Etudes de 
morale positive, which M. Belot has just published,? one of the 
new chapters is entitled “La valeur morale de la science,” thus 
suggesting one of the essential articles of the author’s creed, and 
perhaps of French philosophy taken as a whole. M. Maurice 
Blondel (who is, be it noted, from the point of view of religious 
beliefs at the antipodes to M. Belot) wrote, this last year, a schol- 


11 vol., 12mo, pp. xi, 195, Alcan. 

22 vols., 8vo, pp. xx, 290 and 288, Alcan. This edition contains, among 
other things, a new preface and a new chapter on “ Rules opposed to the 
Ethical Motif.” 
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arly little book called Le procés de intelligence In it he clearly 
separates his doctrine from that of the pragmatists. He might 
well take as a motto for the book the words of Saint Augustine 
as cited on the final page—Z/ntellectum valde ama. 

M. Parodi has just published a second, very much enlarged 
edition of his Le probleme morale et la pensée contemporaine,? its 
most distinctive feature being, also, the expression of faith in 
reason. In its earlier form this was one of the most popular of 
student’s books. Indeed, it often played for them the rdéle of a 
manual of contemporary ‘theoretical ethics.’ It had its origin in 
a collection of more practical studies, under the general title of 
L’épreuve des fasts, touching upon a series of moral questions 
raised by the war and the coming of peace. The last study, “Je 
rationalisme morale,” is particularly characteristic. It is a vigor- 
ous argument against the so-called intuitive morality, or the ‘ rea- 
sons of the heart,’ and opposes the notion that we may dispense 
with principles based on reflection and general rules because for- 
sooth we are able to seize by instinct upon the unique in every 
situation and adapt ourselves to it in the best possible fashion. 
“That,” says M. Parodi, “is to support equivocation, together 
with all the sophisms of sentiment, egoism, amour-propre, and 
passion... . . Abandon the rational point of view and acts change 
name according to the party or the nationality of those who per- 
form them. Respect for established rules, treaties, contracts, the 
will of populations, the rights of peoples to dispose of themselves— 
these are duties for the one but not for the other. Oppression, 
conquest, annexation, transform themselves when the rdles of 
vanquisher and vanquished are inverted. For (as is commonly 
said), ‘it is no longer the same thing.’ Let us of the country of 
Descartes, of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and of the 
battle of the Marne, see to it that what we call justice remain for 
us the same in the hours of victory as in the days of peril; may 
we never allow morality to divorce itself, among us, from clear 
and impartial reason.”* It was not unnecessary to say this plainly, 

1A brochure in 8vo, of 56 pages, published by La Nouvelle Journée. 
The title of M. Blondel’s great work, L’Action, has caused many misunder- 
standings about his doctrine. 


21 vol., 8vo, pp. vi, 301, Alcan. 
8 Op. cit., p. 300. 
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even ‘in the country of Descartes,’ for we have in France a few 
enemies of reason—more noisy than numerous, it is true—who 
willingly make fun of the ‘ Rights of Man’ while they speak with 
respect of the ‘ Rights of Victory.’ But there is no doubt that the 
great majority of philosophers and educators in France agree on 
this point with M. Belot and M. Parodi. We have another ex- 
ample of this in M. Bouglé’s remarkable little volume, L’éducateur 
laique,* completely permeated as it is with this same rationalistic 
and social spirit. It is a particularly interesting book for the for- 
eign reader, because it puts before his eyes, in the most vivid 
fashion, the moral problems actually confronting the State schools 
of France, together with the solution offered by one of the broadest 
and most independent minds amongst those not belonging to any 
religious organization.? And indeed one finds the same spirit 
again, in spite of difference in tone, in M. Brunschvicg’s book, 
Nature et liberté;* a work somewhat disconnected from the point 
of view of subject-matter but nevertheless inspired by one domi- 
nating idea, “ conformable,” he says, “to the order of which Pascal 
speaks, and which consists in making digressions on each point 
only to direct them all, in the end, towards the same goal.” This 
goal, for M. Brunschvicg, is the notion of a philosophy rational 
in spirit, without being rationalistic in the narrow sense of the 
word; a philosophy which would reconcile the systems of Descartes 
and Pascal, logic and brute fact, with their accompanying senti- 
ments and tendencies. The conclusion of the book, however, 
smacks more of Descartes than of Pascal. It asserts “the re- 
ligious value of the effort by which man abstracts from that part 
of his nature which is not intelligence, and turns himself towards 
the truth with his whole soul (according to the admirable words 

11 vol., r2mo, pp. 88, Rieder. 

2La pédagogie francaise, by M. Lapie, former rector and director of 
Primary Schools (1 vol., 12mo, pp. 216, Alcan) also may be consulted by 
those interested in this order of question, though it is concerned less with 
moral tendencies than with the methods of teaching. 

$1 vol., r2mo, pp. xii, 161, Flammarion. One should read, in connection 
with this book, the July, 1921, number of the Bulletin de la Société de phi- 
losophie (A. Colin, publisher), in which M. Brunschvicg has expressed his 


ideas on the nature of reason, together with a discussion by M. Le Roy, 
Meyerson, Parodi, and several other members of the society. 
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of Plato, whose faculty psychology, nevertheless, in the hands of 
eclectics or pragmatists, has led to a perversion of this meaning). 
To consider as a mere word or a dream the pure sdea—which must 
be pure if perchance it is to be true—to doubt that it may be the 
source of noble sentiments and generous acts, is to commit a 
mortal sin against the mind of man.” 


Te 


In the other divisions of philosophy there has been less activity 
this year. By far the most important among the publications 
devoted to them, it appears to me, is Le langage, by M. Vendryés. 
It is a book packed full of material, and with unusually extensive 
references. In less than five hundred pages it covers the entire 
field of general linguistic science. The origin of language, about 
which the author makes considerable reservations, phonetic mate- 
rial, verbal images, the grammatical categories, vocabularies and 
sematology; the influence of affective elements on language, the 
constitution and variation of languages, their relationships to one 
another; the strife of dialects, common tongues, special languages 
(such as those of trades or small social groups), the psychological 
relations between the spoken and the written word, the develop- 
ment of languages—such are the numerous interesting questions 
for philosophy, in this, the most synthetic and general work con- 
cerned with these problems yet published. The high authority 
enjoyed by M. Vendryés, who is professor of comparative gram- 
mar at the University of Paris, permits those who are not philolo- 
gists to make use of the facts which he cites and the assertions 
which he makes in the name of contemporary linguistic science 
with the maximum of confidence that may be accorded to a 
scholar’s work in case one does not share the same specialty. 

M. Georges Poyer, who is one of those who continue the tradi- 
tion of agrégés in philosophy later to become doctors of medicine, 
presented for his doctor’s thesis a work of a general nature on 
Les problémes généraux de Vhérédité psychologique.? The au- 

11 vol., 8vo, pp. xxviii, 439, la Renaissance du Livre. The Journal de 
Psychologie devoted a double number (Oct. and Nov., 1921) to a series of 


articles on the psychology of language, considered in its various aspects. 
21 vol., 8vo, pp. 303 (with an extensive bibliography), Alcan, 
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thor’s extensive acquaintance with other recent works on this ques- 
tion is highly to be commended. His book contains many inter- 
esting suggestions and a useful discussion of the various methods 
of confronting this problem at the present time. And that phase 
of the matter concerned with eugenics should furnish an important 
practical application of those methods. M. Mentré, in his Espéces 
et variétés d’intelligence,* presents an historical summary of the 
attempts at a classification of the various types of minds, and him- 
self proposes a synthetic table of them. In another somewhat 
unusual book, Les générations sociales? he expounds the theory 
according to which tastes, ideas and customs renew themselves 
about every thirty years. He recalls the ancient origins of this 
doctrine, analyzes modern forms given to it by Dromel, Ferrari, 
and Ottokar Lorenz, and finaily, adopting it himself, attempts an 
application (more ingenious than convincing) to the French gen- 
erations from 1515 to 1915. Finally, M. Larguier des Bancels 
has published an /ntroduction a la Psychologie,’ in which he studies 
the object and methods of psychology, the various historical hy- 
potheses on the relation of the mind to the body (singularly 
enough, since the book is dedicated to him, the ideas of Binet on 
this point occupy a very small space), the relation between nervous 
and mental activity, and between reflex and cerebral activity. 
Two chapters on instinct and emotion terminate the volume. 
Many facts are to be found in the book, and an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the work of contemporary psychologists. Every 
scholar knows, moreover, the author’s contributions rendered since 
its inception to L’Année Psychologique. 

M. V. Basch has published in the Revue Philosophique an article 
entitled “ Le maitre probléme de l’esthétique,” dealing with the 
psychology of art; and within the borders of sociology another 
student of esthetics, M. Lalo, has given us a new work in no way 
inferior to the preceding. Though still a young man, M. Lalo 
nevertheless appears to hold a place in the front rank among 
French authors devoted to this field of study. His book, L’Art 

11 vol., 8vo, pp. 296, Bossard. 

21 vol., 8vo, pp. 472, Bossard. 


81 vol., 8vo, pp. 286, Payot. M. Larguier des Bancels is professor at the 
University of Lausanne. 
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et la vie sociale,» treats of the relations between art and non- 
esthetic facts which are on the same plane—and not of those subor- 
dinate in the sense that they belong to more elementary sciences, 
e.g., the physical theory of colors or that of the rdle of memory in 
art. He has given special attention, accordingly, to the esthetic 
sense in its relation to family life, to trades, social classes, the 
government, and religion. It is hardly necessary to add that in 
spite of its careful documentation we are concerned here with a 
general review of questions which demand at once deeper research 
on certain points, and a continuation including other phases of the 





subject—all of which, indeed, is promised by the author himself. 
For he judges correctly that esthetics should be essentially a norma- 
tive science, and that, as a result, besides the non-esthetic influences, 
certain very central problems remain to be studied concerning the 
proper nature of art itself. Perhaps this, again, is another aspect 
of that French rationalism of which we have had many examples 


in the studies on ethics. 


VI. 


The year 1921 ended in a great gathering, at the Sorbonne, of 
representatives of the various philosophical societies, American, 
English, Belgian, and Italian, who had been invited by the Société 
francaise de la philosophie to hold a common session during the 
Christmas holidays. 

M. Xavier Léon, Editor of the Revue de Métaphysique, Presi- 
dent of the Society, and organizer of this conference, first wel- 
comed the foreign delegates. Then M. Léon Brunschvicg, pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne, recalled the names of members of the 
Society deceased during these last few years—Poincaré, Rauh, 
Lachelier, Delbos, Darlu, Boutroux—and of those who were indi- 
rectly victims of the war—Couturat, Milhaud, and Durkheim.? 
He mentioned also the names of several young men killed in the 
war and who therefore did not have time to acquire a reputation 
as philosophical scholars but who showed every indication of a 
promising future. 

11 vol., 12mo, pp. 373, Doin (Encyclopédie Scientifique). 


2 Ribot, of course, was a member of the Society, but he did not care for 
argumentation and almost never attended the meetings. 
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This recalling of the past was only a first, retrospective, and 
brief homage to those who are no more. The fittest way to 
honor them is to continue the work which they began, and in the 
performance of this duty the philosophers met in the old Uni- 
versity of Paris were not lacking. Indeed, one is almost tempted 
to say that they acquitted themselves with too much zeal, for the 
number of communications and discussions was so considerable 
that several meetings had to be held at the same time. I shall not 
now and here undertake to give a résumé of five days so replete 
with content. I shall, rather, simply try to give a general idea of 
the questions treated and of the most interesting meetings." 

In the field of the history of philosophy mention was made of 
several classical systems. Thus M. Dupréel of the University of 
Brussels, Dr. Ross of Oxford, and Messrs. Robin and Alfred 
Croiset? took part in a discussion concerning some phases of the 
doctrines of Socrates and Plato. Professor Hoernlé of Durham 
read a paper on Berkeley, which was discussed by MM. Beaulavon, 
Gilson and Lévy-Bruhl; M. Raymond Lenoir presented some con- 
siderations on Fontenelle; MM. Gilson and Pécaut read papers on 
Auguste Comte; and Dr. Blondel of Strassbourg had something to 
say about Taine. In psychology Dr. Pierre Janet awakened a 
lively interest by a communication on the various forms of the 
will and belief, observed in a case of alternating psychasthenic 
delirium. He showed that will and belief should be evaluated, not 
according to their strength but according to the hierarchical degree 
attained by them in the development of human conduct. MM. 
Bergson, Piéron, and Dr. Georges Dumas discussed this paper. 
MM. E. Rignano and Revault d’Allones presented some remarks 
on the functioning of the intelligence, and M. Louis Weber on the 
opposition of the technical and the verbal functions in intellectual 
operations. 

Purely scientific questions played an important part in the con- 
ference. M. Paul Lévy, professor at the Ecole Polytechnique, 


11 shall not recall the titles, offices, or works of the philosophers of whom 
I have already had occasion to speak in preceding articles on philosophy in 
France. Many of them, moreover, are so well known in America that it 
would be useless to add anything to their names. 

2 Former dean of the faculty of arts and sciences, and one of our leading 
hellenists 
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presented a new conception of the principles of the calculus of 
probabilities, and Mr. Greenwood formulated some considerations 
of the same nature on the axioms of Geometry. But in this order 
of questions the meeting which attracted the greatest attention on 
the part of the public, and caused the most ‘ excitement,’ was that 
presided over by M. Painlevé, and devoted to the theory of rela- 
tivity. Miss Wrinch of Cambridge and M. Langevin, professor 
at the Collége de France, friend of Einstein and almost the official 
representative of his doctrines in France, explained the new views 
on the nature of time, space, and gravitation. M. Painlevé at- 
tacked them with vigor. The contrast between his ardent, bril- 
liant eloquence and the smiling and tranquil simplicity of M. 
Langevin was for the auditors a fascinating spectacle. But there 
were no conclusions reached on that occasion; the meeting was 
terminated due to lack of time to continue it, the adversaries mean- 
while resting their case and planning a rendezvous at the lectures 
which Einstein himself was soon to conduct in Paris. Among the 
listeners who came out of curiosity many, it appears, were com- 
pletely charmed and conquered by this presentation of the new 
doctrines. 

Almost on the same level, from the point of view of interest 
awakened, must be put the large meeting on ethics and sociology. 
The speakers were Professors Vermeil of Strassbourg, Andler, 
Bouglé, and Lichtenberger of the Sorbonne, Elie Halévy of the 
School of Political Sciences, and Francois Poncet of the Ecole 
Polytechnique. The discussion, at first engaged with the prin- 
ciples of political organization, and of their realization among dif- 
ferent peoples, soon converged upon a comparison between the 
new German democracy and the French democracy. It then, by 
a new ricochet, became engaged with the question of the intellectual 
relations between German and French scholars. The general feel- 
ing was that, without forgetting the too recent and too sad past— 
without failing to recognize, either, the presence in Germany of a 
powerful military, anti-democratic party, motivated solely by re- 
venge and the idea of a hegemony, which does not hesitate at any 
mode of action—the reéstablishment of scientific relations between 
the two nations remained highly desirable and that the attempt 
must be made to realize it as soon as possible. 
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But authoritative voices intervened to point out that we were 
drifting a little too far away from the normal program of a philo- 
sophical meeting. We accordingly returned to more serene ques- 
tions. M. Chardon, Counsellor of State, presented a paper on the 
organization of a democracy and the administrative reform of 
public service. On the notion of a State and contemporary ex- 
periences we heard other very much appreciated discussions by 
Professor Bonnucci of Naples, and Professor Sorley of Cambridge. 
On these themes M. Vidari, rector of Turin University, and M. 
Elie Halévy, added some interesting remarks of their own. 

In another meeting of the same section M. Parodi talked con- 
vincingly on rationalism in ethics, the principle of which we ex- 
plained above. The question of the nature and transformation of 
values gave vent to very interesting exchanges of opinion between 
M. Bouglé, Professor Everett of Brown University, and Miss 
Oakeley of the University of London. Finally, Professor Perry 
of Harvard, who passed the winter in France to deliver the lec- 
tures organized by Mr. James Hyde, outlined some rather novel 
but very well-received views on the forms of social unity, the rela- 
tions between society and the organism, and the question of ascer- 
taining in what measure we might admit the existence of collective 
representations and social minds. Such questions could not fail 
to raise an echo in a milieu in which such scholars as Espinas, 
Tarde, and Durkheim were teaching only a short time ago. MM. 
Raymond Lenoir, Fauconnet and Pécaut were the principal par- 
ticipants in the discussion led by Mr. Perry. 

So much by way of illustrating the great variety of opinion and 
the great interest awakened by these discussions. But the question 
which occupied the largest place in this Christmas conference was 
the very old and yet always new problem of the relation between 
scientific and ultimate truth. And during the last twenty years 
interest in this problem has been increased by the opposition be- 
tween pragmatism and intellectualism. The sections on meta- 
physics, logic, and the philosophy of the sciences, even that on 
ethics, were each in turn led to discuss it. In the first-named sec- 
tion the discussion was started by the memoirs presented by Mr. 


1Cf. above, Section IV. 
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H. Wildon Carr of London on “ The Nature of Scientific Knowl- 
edge,” and by Mr. F. C. S. Schiller of Oxford on “ Reality, Fact 
and Value.” This group was presided over by M. Bergson, and 
with him were M. Le Roy, his successor at the Collége de France, 
one of the best champions of French instrumentalism, and M. 
Parodi, who, on the contrary, is its most decided adversary.* 
From the very first day the Italian representatives, MM. Enriques 
of Bologna, and Aliotta and Bonnucci of Naples, took an active part 
in these discussions. On the second day the problem again arose 
in connection with the papers by MM. Le Roy and Aliotta on 
“Verification in Metaphysics,” and “The Degrees of Truth,” 
respectively. New interlocutors entered the fray—M. Cresson, 
author of L’Invérifiable, and M. Emmanuel Leroux, a young 
teacher from the University of Rennes, who has just published a 
book on English and American Pragmatism. The same question 
appeared once more, under a scarcely different form, when atten- 
tion was turned to ethical problems. M. Parodi, having treated, 
as I pointed out above, of ethical rationalism, provoked a con- 
troversy in which the principal participants were his two colleagues 
G. Belot and P. F. Pécaut. The result of this discussion was a 
decision in favor of a revision of the old ‘ rational principles’ in 
the domain of action. The observations of Mr. J. A. Smith of 
Oxford on “ The Economic Theory of the Concept,” and those of 
Mr. De Laguna of Bryn Mawr on “ A Nominalistic Interpretation 
of Truth,” paved the way for still another consideration of the 
same general problem. A final discussion of the issues involved 
in the nature of the relation of science to philosophy took place in 
a meeting devoted, at least nominally, to the history of philosophy ; 
this time in connection with the paper by Mr. Wendell T. Bush of 
Columbia University on “ The Relations of Science and Philosophy 
in the Eighteenth Century,” and that by M. Enriques on “ The 
Kantian Theory of Apriori Judgments.” Thereupon MM. Brun- 
schvicg and Langevin made some very interesting remarks on the 
ideals of science and the modern forms of rationalism. Of course, 
I myself participated in these various discussions, the subject of 
which so closely touched upon my own studies. But I do not 


1Cf. Puit, Rev., XXIX, pp. 430-435. 
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think I am permitting myself to be misled by a specialist’s illusions 
in remarking that if other questions did provoke more brilliant or 
more exciting debate, none of them so completely traversed the 
whole conference from end to end, or showed the existence of a 
more general interest. Even Einstein’s ideas, already mentioned, 
certainly interested philosophers less on account of the change (a 
small one, moreover), that might be effected in our physical con- 
ceptions, than on account of possible changes in the modes of 
scientific interpretation, and in the nature of the ‘ invariants’ which 
might be expected to endure. 

Perhaps we may note also that since the date (say about 1905) 
when they first began to attract attention in France these several 
doctrines of rationalism and instrumentalism, intellectualism and 
pragmatism, have steadily manifested a tendency to merge them- 
selves in a general point of view uniting the elements of truth 
contained in each of them. The lamented philosophers Boutroux 
and J. J. Gourd aptly remarked at the Congress of Philosophy in 
1900, in speaking of other problems, that it is not without result 
that philosophers meet and compare ideas. They no longer have 
as an ideal a kind of individual and artistic elegance. They have 
learned—partly, perhaps, thanks to their closer relations with 
scientists—the great lesson of what Auguste Comte called intel- 
lectual convergence, and the possibility of a rapprochement of 
minds, due, not to complaisant concessions, or diplomatic eclectic- 
ism, but to a reciprocal comprehension only the more fully enriched 
by the factors which make up the real vitality of each doctrine, 
and—in consequence—to an internal elaboration, more human, 
more profound, of each of them. The social spirit, the diffusion 
of which Mr. R. B. Perry very aptly remarked upon in the memoir 
already mentioned, today penetrates all branches of learning. As 
Durkheim used to point out, individualism itself generally accepts 
the support of the collective will as countenancing freedom and 
initiative in the acts of the moral person. The old adage, Verstas 
filia temporis, non auctoritatis, now is interpreted in a new sense. 
We no longer say, with Descartes, that the more one isolates him- 
self the more opportunity one has of attaining the truth. Or 
rather, giving this idea its legitimate scope, we recognize the funda- 
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mental réle of initiative, of action, of individual creation, on the 
one hand; and at the same time we grant the importance, both of 
the collective judgment as its necessary verification, and of the 
‘purely intellectual’ thought, which is, so to speak, its symbol and 
limit. For, in the end, there is no better criterion of truth than 
intellectual self-consistency and the accord of one mind with an- 
other. Or, expressed in other words, truth is best manifested in 
that progressive transformation of diversity into likeness which 
tends to develop in each and every individual center of conscious- 
ness the same realization of Spirit. 
ANpDRE LALANDE. 


Tue SorBonne, Paris. 
































ANTICIPATIONS OF KANT’S REFUTATION OF 
SENSATIONALISM. 


I, 


N the Essays in honor of William James, Professor Lovejoy 
| quotes the statement made by James that “ Kant bequeaths 
to us not one single conception which is both indispensable to 
philosophy, and which philosophy either did not possess before 
him, or was not destined inevitably to acquire after him through 
the growth of men’s reflection upon the hypotheses by which sci- 
ence interprets nature.”* While not wishing to pass judgment 
upon the unqualified truth of this assertion, I purpose in this paper 
to adduce additional evidence in its support, by pointing out some 
of the anticipations of Kant’s arguments against sensationalism 
which are to be found in French philosophy in the eighteenth 
century. 

Historians of philosophy agree in regarding sensationalism as 
the dominant doctrine of eighteenth-century French philosophy. 
Through the influence of Voltaire and others, the teachings of 
Locke had been introduced into France, and in a somewhat mis- 
understood form had given rise to the most extreme form of sen- 
sationalism. This doctrine spread rapidly through such divergent 
channels as the writing of the Encyclopedists and the teachings of 
the Jesuits, and seemed destined to eclipse completely the Cartesian 
philosophy, although the latter doctrine had at last won its way 
into the universities and had become the accepted view of the 
Oratory and of Port Royal. In practically all the fashionable and 
literary circles of the day sensationalism was heralded as the view 
of free and enlightened minds, and those who ventured to question 
it were regarded as either ignorant or prejudiced. In spite of this 
fact, at least a few voices were raised against this new dogmatism 
of the encyclopedists. Not only were the followers of Male- 
branche firm in their uncompromising rejection of sensationalism, 

1 Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William James, 
Pp. 265. 
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but Jean Jacques Rousseau also threw down the gauntlet to these 
apostles of the ‘enlightenment,’ and in clear terms set forth the 
same objections to sensationalism which were later worked out by 


Kant. 
II. 


Kant’s refutation of sensationalism was directed primarily 
against Hume’s doctrine, while Rousseau had particularly in mind 
the teachings of Helvétius and Condillac; but the fundamental 
assumptions of all three formulations of sensationalism were 
largely the same. For all, the mind could be resolved into separate 
sensations and their weakened copies or images. These sensations 
and images were passively received, and, through their associ- 
ations, gave rise to perception, volition, cognition, etc., and so 
constituted the complex life of mind. The crux of Kant’s argu- 
ment against this view is stated in a single passage in the “ Tran- 
“ But the connection of 


’ 


scendental Deduction of the Categories.’ 
anything manifold can never enter into us through the senses, and 
cannot be contained, therefore, already in the pure form of sensu- 
ous intuition, for it is a spontaneous act of the power of repre- 
sentation; and as, in order to distinguish this from sensibility, we 
must call it understanding, we see that all connecting, whether we 
are conscious of it or not, and whether we connect the manifold 
of intuition or several concepts together, and again, whether that 
intuition be sensuous or not sensuous, is an act of the understand- 
ing. This act we shall call by the general name of synthests, in 
order to show that we cannot represent to ourselves anything as 
connected in the object, without having previously connected it 
ourselves, and that of all representations connection is the only 
one which cannot be given through the objects, but must be carried 
out by the subject itself, because it is an act of its spontaneity.” ? 
Thus according to Kant, without the synthetic activity of the mind, 
sensations would remain utterly separate and chaotic, a mere con- 
glomerate of unrelated particulars, and the experience of objects 
would be impossible. 

It is this principle which we find stated repeatedly by Rousseau. 
His main contention is that the mind is essentially active, and that 

1 Critique of Pure Reason, 2nd edition, p. 129. M, Miiller, Trans. Sup. 
XIV, p. 744. 
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without its activity, experience as we know it would be impossible. 
In one of his letters, Rousseau makes the following statement con- 
cerning his arguments against sensationalism: “A few years ago 
at the first appearance of a celebrated book, I resolved to attack 
the principles which I regarded as dangerous. While I was carry- 
ing out this enterprise, I learned that the author was being perse- 
cuted. At once, I threw my papers into the fire, judging that no 
duty could justify the baseness of joining the crowd in overwhelm- 
ing an oppressed and honorable man. When everything was set- 
tled, I had occasion to state my opinion on the same subject in 
other writings, but I stated it without mentioning either the book 
or the author.” This allusion to other writings is doubtless to 
the Professton de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard, as we find there in 
connected form practically the same objections as those expressed 
in Rousseau’s notes on Helvétius’s work De l’esprit. It is, there- 
fore, from those two sources that the following arguments are 
taken. 

Rousseau identifies the activity of the mind with judgment, and 
declares it to be distinct from and irreducible to sensation. Thus 
in reply to Helvétius’s assertion that judgment can be reduced to 
sensation he writes: “ You have proved nothing with regard to this 
point unless you add to the meaning of the word ‘ sense’ the mean- 
ing which we give to the word ‘judge.’ You combine under a 
single word two essentially different faculties.”* He maintains, 
furthermore, that the work of judgment may be discovered in all 

1 Rousseau, “ Lettres de la Montagne,” Lettre 1, Cuvres, Paris, Hachette, 
1905. Tome III, p. 122. 

Rousseau kept his annotated copy of L’Esprit and gave it into the keeping 
of Dutens with the instruction that the notes should not be made public 
until after his death. Dutens remained true to his promise, in spite of Hel- 
vétius’s desire to see the notes. Extracts from them were published in the 
later editions of Rousseau’s works, but the complete series was not pub- 
lished until 1911, when it appeared in Masson’s article, “ Rousseau contre 
Helvétius "—Rev. d’hist. lit. de la France, Tome 18, pp. 103 ff. Masson's 
notes were taken directly from Rousseau’s copy of L’Esprit now in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale. All other editions were apparently taken from the 
extracts published by Dutens in his Lettres @ M de Bure. Cf, Rousseau, 
Cuvres, Geneva, 1782. Supplement, Tome XXVIII, pp. 99 f 

2 Rev. d’hist. lit. de la France, Tome 18, pp. 103 ff. Rousseau’s note on 
p. 41 of L’Esprit. 
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perception of relations, ¢.g., in comparison and enumeration, as 
well as in the working out of abstract general ideas. To the state- 
ment that comparison may be accounted for by the bare presence 
of diverse objects in the mind either simultaneously or successively, 
Rousseau retorts, “To perceive objects is to sense, to perceive 


+ Again, “The comparison of yellow and 


relations is to judge.” 
red is neither the sensation of yellow nor that of red.”* Simi- 
larly the acts of counting and of measuring are additional to the 
mere presence of different objects before the mind.* Rousseau’s 
whole position is set forth so clearly and concisely in the Profes- 
sion de Fos that I venture to quote it at length.* 

“To perceive is to sense, to compare is to judge. To judge and 
to sense are not then the same. By sensation objects present 
themselves to me separated and isolated as they are in nature; by 
comparison I move them, I carry them over, so to speak, I super- 
pose them one upon the other in order to formulate a judgment 
on their differences or their likenesses or in general their relation- 
ship. . . . This passive being may perceive each object separately, 
or may even sense the whole object formed from the two, but 
having no power to fold one back upon the other, it will never 
compare them, it will not judge them at all.” 

“To see two objects at the same time is not to see their relation- 
ships, nor to judge of their differences. To perceive several ob- 
jects separate from each other is not to count them. I may have 
at the same moment the ideas of a large and of a small stick with- 
out comparing them, without judging that one is larger than the 
other, as I may see my whole hand at one time without counting 
my fingers. These comparative ideas, greater, smaller, as well as 

1 Op. cit., note on p. 9 

2 Ibid., note on p. 9 

8 Jbid., note on p. 9. 

4 Rousseau. Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard. Edition Critique, 
Masson, Paris, 1914, pp. 71-91. CEuvres, Hachette, Tome 2, pp. 240-242. 

According to Masson this section of the Profession was interpolated in 
the manuscript after the reading of De L’Esprit, as it is not found in the 
earliest manuscripts. Cf. Masson, Profession de Foi, pp. 71 f., note 2; “ Rous- 
Seau contre Helvétius,” Rev. d’hist. lit. de la France, Tome 18, pp. 103 ff. 
The present paper is greatly endebted both to Masson’s critical edition of 
the Profession and to his article for critical and historical notes concerning 
Rousseau’s arguments. 
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the numerical ideas, one, two, etc., are certainly not sensations 
although my mind produces them only upon the occasion of sen- 
sations.” 

“Let them give this or that name to that power of my mind 
which brings together and compares my sensations; let it be called 
attention, thought, reflection, or whatever one pleases; the fact 
remains that it is in me and not in things, that it is I alone who 
produce it, although I only produce it on the occasion of impres- 
sions made upon me by objects.” 

The activity of judgment is shown also in the working out of 
abstract general ideas. In this conclusion, Rousseau is in verbal 
agreement with the views of his opponents, for abstraction was 
almost universally regarded as the main work of judgment.* But 
the same fundamental difference exists here as in the case of com- 
parison. For Helvetius and the other sensationalists, the work of 
abstraction is explicable in terms of successive or simultaneous 
sensations and images, while for Rousseau sensations and images 
remain always merely particular sensations and images, and are 
utterly incapable of yielding abstract general ideas.* 


The agreement of Rousseau’s position with that of Kant is, 
moreover, even greater than the above passages have indicated. 
Rousseau not only sees that judgment is essential for comparison, 
but also realizes that without judgment any experience of an ex- 
ternal object is impossible. Thus he maintains that it is solely 
through judgment that the mind combines sense data received 
through various senses, and so constructs the experience of a 
single object. “If we were purely passive in the use of our 
senses, there would be no communication between them; it would 
be impossible to know that the body which we touch and the object 
which we see are the same. We should either never sense any- 
thing external to us or there would be five sensible substances of 
which we should have no means of perceiving the identity.”* In 

1 For the sensationalistic account of the formation of ideas, cf. Condillac, 
Essai, Pt. I, Sect. Il, Ch. VI, §§ 55-60; Sect. IV, Ch. II, §25. Bonnet, 
Essai Analytique sur les Facultés de ’ Ame, Chs. XIV-XV. 

2 Cf. Profession de Foi, pp. 89, 500-501. C2uvres, Tome II, pp. 76, 175 f. 
242. 

8 Profession de Foi, p. 89. 
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one of the manuscript variations of the text, Rousseau strengthens 
the point by adding the following statement: “There is a point 
where (all) our sensations are united, but it is we ourselves that 
must bring them to it.”* He apparently sees, furthermore, that 
this unifying activity of judgment is essential for genuine predica- 
tion, and for the distinction between objective connection and 
merely subjective conjunction, for he states: “In my opinion, the 
distinctive faculty of an active or intelligent being is his ability to 
give meaning to the word ‘is.’ I seek in vain in a purely receptive 
being for that intelligent power which superposes and then con- 
cludes ”; or, as he puts it in one of the text variations, “ that intelli- 
gent power which unites.” * 

The activity of mind is demonstrated also in the very existence 
of error. Rousseau accepts the orthodox Cartesian doctrine that 
error is impossible so long as the mind keeps to sensations. Sen- 
sations are what they are and error arises only when the mind 
makes judgments about them. “ When the two sensations to be 
compared are perceived, their impression is made, each object is 
sensed, both are sensed, but their relationship is not thereby 
sensed. If the judgment of this relationship were merely a sen- 
sation and came to me from the object alone, my judgment would 
never deceive me, since it is never false that I sense what I sense.” * 
With this doctrine Kant is in substantial agreement. 

Although Rousseau anticipates Kant in his main contention, it 
is obvious that he neither attempts to prove his point by carefully 
sustained arguments nor works out the positive side of his doc- 
trine. He is satisfied with pointing out the inadequacy of the 
current sensationalistic teaching, without analyzing the function 
which he himself attributes to judgment. Thus he makes no dis- 
tinction between the analytic and the synthetic use of reason, and 
does not attempt to discover nor to classify the various forms of 
the relational activity involved in experience. This is not sur- 
prising, as Rousseau’s mind was intuitive rather than analytical, 
and as he was not primarily interested in logical and epistemologi- 

1 Op. cit. 


2Ibid., pp. 81 and 78. 
8 Cf. Profession de Foi, pp. 85 f. CEuvres, Tome II, pp. 175 f.; 241. 
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cal problems. Moreover, in his early thought, he himself had not 
kept wholly clear from sensationalistic psychology. In the Dis- 
course on Inequality, he implies that sensations themselves give 
rise to ideas,’ and even in the Emile he sometimes seems to regard 
thought as a complex sensation due to an inner sense.? 

In spite of these limitations in Rousseau’s teaching, the funda- 
mental agreement of his position with Kant’s doctrine remains. 
Like Kant, he teaches that thought is distinct from sensation, and 
that its work consists in the building up of experience through the 
unification of sense data passively received by the mind. 

The argument against sensationalism which has been set forth 
is not the only line of criticism suggested by Rousseau. He also 
attacks the view that memory is weakened sensation. This point 
is of crucial importance, since no sensationalist was blind to the 
fundamental role of memory in all experience. For example, the 
author of the article on “ Evidence” in the Encyclopédie writes: 
“Without memory the sensitive being would have only the sen- 
sation or idea of the present moment, he could not derive from 
this sensation the proof of his own existence, for he would not be 
able to deduce the relation of this sequence of ideas, J think, there- 
fore Iam. He would sense, but he would know nothing . . . he 
would be in a state of stupidity which would exclude all attention, 
all discernment, all judgment, all intelligence, all evidence, real 
truths, etc.”* If then it can be shown that memory is not derived 
from sensation, the reduction of mind to sense impressions fails. 

1(Euvres, Tome I, p. 80. 

In this passage Rousseau differentiates will as active from sensation as 
passive, and classes understanding with sensation. In the Emile, on the 


other hand, he regards understanding as active and states that it is the 
fundamental basis of will. Cf. Profession de Foi, pp. 187 ff. Céuvres, Tome 


II, p. 251. 
2 Cf. Guvres, Tome Il, p. 129. “ This sixth sense ... results from the 
well ordered use of the other senses, ... It has no particular organ, it re- 


sides only in the brain, and its sensations (purely internal) are called per- 
ceptions or ideas.” 

8 Encyclopédie, Briasson, Paris, 1751. Tome VI, article, “ Evidence,” § 40. 
For similar statements by other sensationalists see also, Condillac, Essai, 
Part I, Sect. II, Ch. V, $47; Ch. XI, $107; Sect. IV, Ch. II, $25; Pt. II, 
Sect. II, Ch. IV, $53. Traité des sensations, Part III, Ch. III, § 14. Hel- 
vétius, De L’Esprit, Liv. I, Disc. I, Ch. I, pp. 60 ff. Fréret, “Lettre de 
Thrasibule 4 Leucippe,” Cuvres, Paris, 1796, Tome 20, pp, 107 ff. 
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The grounds upon which Rousseau bases his argument for the 
distinction between memory and sensation are three: (1) there is 
a difference in consciousness between a present sensation and the 
memory of that sensation, (2) sensations do not persist, (3) the 
physiological conditions in the two cases are different. Thus in 
criticism of Helvétius’s assertion that, “ Memory is only a sensa- 
tion continued but weakened,” he writes: “ Not so. Memory is 
the faculty of recalling a sensation, but sensation even weakened 
does not last continuously.”* And again: “I know well that to 
sense an object that is present and to sense an object that is absent 
are two distinct operations whose differences ought to be carefully 
examined.”* “If a sensation is an impression transmitted by an 
external organ to an internal organ, even granting that the state 
of the internal organ were the same, if the excitation of the ex- 
ternal organ were lacking, this alone would be sufficient to dis- 
tinguish memory from sensation. Moreover, it is not true that 
the condition of the internal organ is the same in memory and in 
sensation. Otherwise it would be impossible to distinguish the 
memory of a sensation from the sensation itself. The author 
saves himself by an ‘almost.’ Yet a condition of the organ which 
is only ‘almost’ the same should not produce exactly the same 
effect.” * 

Rousseau’s insistence upon the distinction between memory and 
sensation does not lead him to a careful consideration of the nature 
of memory. Here, as in the case of judgment, he is content with 
categorical denials and with more or less disconnected observations 
in place of proofs. There is, moreover, little reason to suppose 
that Rousseau was even dimly aware of any such fundamental rdéle 
for memory as is suggested in Kant’s “ Synthesis of Reproduction 
in Imagination.” 

While the work of Rousseau was both striking and influential, 
the arguments quoted above were by no means original with him. 
He only put in his own vigorous fashion doctrines that were widely 
hii at the time by the followers of Malebranche. He himself 

1 Revue d'hist. lit. de la France, Tome 18, pp. 103 ff. Rousseau’s note on 
p. 2 of L’Esprit. 


2]bid,, note on p. 6. 
8Jbid., note on p. 7. 
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declares in one of his letters that he found the writings of the 
philosophers of the Oratory and of Port Royal particularly con- 
genial to his way of thinking, and expresses especial delight in 
B. Lamy’s work, Entretiens sur les Sciences... There is little 
doubt, then, that he was influenced by these writers, and it is of 
interest to seek for the sources of his view in the works of these 
little-known philosophers. 
III. 


In his history of the Cartesian philosophy, Bouillier sets forth 
the praise of the Oratory in glowing terms: “To have defended 
the great cause of idealism not only in the seventeenth century, but 
also in the eighteenth century, to have suffered for Descartes, to 
have brought Malebranche to birth, this is the eternal glory of the 
Congregation of the Oratory.”* In their adherence to the philos- 
ophy of Descartes and of Malebranche, the Oratorians were at 
one with the philosophers of Port Royal. Both groups were con- 
spicuous for their tenacious loyalty to the principles of their mas- 
ters in the face of keen opposition and of actual persecution.* 
The prime motive of their attempts to stem the tide of sensational- 
ism was their determination to establish the validity of knowledge 
and to secure an eternal basis for morality. Like Kant, they saw 
that the view that sense experience is the sole source of knowledge 
leads inevitably to scepticism. Their zeal to establish universal 
and necessary judgments and in particular their interest in the 
validity of mathematics brought them nearer Kant’s own problem 
than Rousseau ever came, but their solutions for the most part 
were still based on the old rationalistic lines from which Kant 

1 Cuvres, Tome VIII, p. 16s. 

For an account of the life and works of B. Lamy, see Quérard, La France 
Littéraire, Tome IV. Nouvelle Biographie Générale, Tome 29. His prin- 
cipal philosophical works are: La Rhetorique on l'art de parler, 4th ed. Paris, 
1701. Other editions, Paris, 1715, 1741, 1757. The first three editions ap- 
peared anonymously in Paris from 1670-1687. Entretien sur les sciences, 
3d ed., Lyon, 1700. Other editions, Lyon, 1706, 1724, 1752. 

2 Bouillier, Historie de la Philosophie Cartesienne, 1854, Tome II, p. 14. 

8 For an account of the Jesuits’ opposition to the teachings of the Ora- 
tory, see Niceron, Mémoires des Hommes Illusires, Tome VI, pp. 96—119; 
Hauréau, Histoire Litteraire du Maine, pp. 117-165; Franck, A., Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Philosophiques, Tome III, p. 498 
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attempted to escape.* Of the many arguments against sensational- 
ism set forth by members of this group, the clearest and best 
worked out are perhaps those contained in the writings by Pere 
Roche,? and Lignac,’ which were directed specifically against the 
teachings of Helvétius, Condillac, and Locke. 

Holding the most extreme occasionalistic position, Pére Roche 
maintains that all of our ideas, even those of sense, are given to 
us directly by God. With Malebranche, he teaches that the prin- 
ciples of all sciences imply an idea of the infinite not derivable 
from sensation, and that the object of all knowledge consists in an 


1 Among followers of Malebranche, Bossuet, André, Lamy, F., Lamy, B., 
D’Aguesseau, Gerdil (Cardinal) may be mentioned. For a brief statement 
of their teaching, see Bouillier, Histoire de la Philosophie Cartesienne; Ollé 
La-Prune, La Philosophie de Malebranche, 1870; Damiron, L’histoire de la 
philosophie en France au XVII siécle, 1846 

2 Roche (l’'abbe Antoine Martin). An obscure priest of the Oratory and 
a professor of philosophy. He died in 1755 at the age of about fifty. His 
book was published four years later, by Abbé Gourlin, under the title, Traité 
de la nature de V' Ame et de Vorigine de ses connoissances contre le systéme 
de M. Locke et de ses partisans. Amsterdam, 1759. (So far as I have been 
able to learn there is no copy of Roche’s work in the United States nor in 
the British Museum. It is apparently still available as it is quoted several 
times by Masson in his critical edition of La Profession de Foi du Vicaire 
Savoyard). Cf. Memoires pour l’Histoire des Sciences et Beaux Arts, Tre- 
voux, Avril—Juin, 1759, p. 1532; Quérard, La France Littéraire, Tome VIII; 
Bouillier, Phil. Cartesienne, Tome II, pp. 345 ff; Ollé La-Prune, La Phil. de 
Malebranche, Tome II, pp. 208 f. 

8Lignac, Joseph Adrien, Le Large de, was born in Poitiers 1710, died 
in Paris 1762. He was educated by the Jesuits, but became a member of 
the Oratory. He was interested in science, mathematics, and philosophy, as 
well as in theology, and maintained that knowledge was an aid to faith. His 
principal philosophical works are: Lettres a@ un Ameriquain sur I'Histoire 
naturelle de Buffon, Hambourg, Paris, 1751; Elemens de metaphysique tirés 
de experience, ou Lettres a un matérialiste sur la nature de l’ame, Paris, 
1753; Examen sérieux comique des Discours sur l’Esprit, Amsterdam, 1759; 
Le temoignage du sens intime et de l'expérience, opposé a la foi profane and 
ridicule des fatalistes modernes, Auxerre, 1760; An unpublished manuscript 
entitled De l’Analyse des sensations. Cf. Querard, La France Littéraire. 

Franck, Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques, Tome III, pp. 572-580. 

Michaud, Biographie Universelle, Paris, 1819; Radier, Dreux du, Biblio- 
théque historique and critique du Poitou, Paris, 1754, Tome V, pp. 40-70. 

Of Lignac’s works, only the Lettres 4 un Americain can be obtained in 
America. A copy of the Elemens is in the British Museum while the Examen 
and Le Temoignage are both in the Bibliothéque Nationale. According to Le 
Goff, De la Philosophie de !' Abbe de Lignac, Introd., p. ix, the unpublished 
manuscript has not been discovered. 
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intellectual world subsisting in God. He, however, dissents from 
the teaching of his master that the mind is passive in understand- 
ing, i.e., in the perception of ideas and their relations, affirming on 
the contrary that the mind is essentially active in all such per- 
ception.” 

With this view of the activity of mind, L’Abbé de Lignac was 
in entire accord. The Abbé was a tireless opponent of sensatioral- 
ism and continued to write philosophical refutations of the fash- 
ionable doctrine even when he realized that it was of little avail. 
His works were buried in oblivion, and few histories of philosophy 
include even a mention of them. Yet, as Cousin points out, his 
thought is of considerable interest, since he tries to work out a 
kind of compromise between the philosophy of Malebranche and 
that of Locke.? Like all the followers of Malebranche, he is con- 
vinced of the impossibility of explaining experience solely in terms 
of sensations, but, unlike most of his school, he agrees with Locke’s 
teaching that we have no ideas prior to sense experience.’ In this 
respect Lignac comes closer to Kant and Rousseau than do any 
other members of this group. 

A comparison of Lignac’s examination of Helvétius’s work with 
Rousseau’s notes on it discloses an almost startling resemblance 
between them. The fundamental points of the arguments are 
practically identical, but Lignac carries his view somewhat farther 
than does Rousseau and develops his argument in a more systematic 
manner. 

Like Rousseau, Lignac challenges Helvétius’s identification of 
sensation with judgment, maintaining that there is an essential 
difference between a merely passive impression and an act of judg- 
ment. “It was not wrong, ... as the author maintains, to dis- 
tinguish the faculty of judgment from the capacity of receiving 
impressions, although the exercise of the faculty of judgment is 

1Cf. Traité de la nature de l’'ame, I1; II, pp. 5 and 6; II, pp. 484-495— 


cited from La Profession de Foi, Masson, p. 81. 

2 Cf. Cousin, Philosophie Moderne, Paris, 1846, Tome I, Ch. XVIII, pp. 
150-159. 

8Cf. Temoignage du sens intime et de l’experience, Part I. Cited by 
Franck, Dictionnaire, p. 580; Bouillier, Phil Cartesienne, Tome II, p. 623; 
Le Goff, p. 58. For other differences in their position see Cousin, Phil. 
Moderne, I, p. 158; Le Goff, pp. 62-68 
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sensed as the impressions of objects are sensed.”+ “To sense one- 
self comparing, affirming, denying, willing, not willing, is to sense 
oneself producing something by one’s own activity ; to sense by the 
organs of sense is to sense impressions made upon one, and it is 
always with this meaning that the verb ‘sense’ is understood. The 
author therefore falls into a confusion which is altogether too 
dangerous in not distinguishing two meanings as different as that 
of sensing what one is, what one wills, and what one produces, 
and that of sensing impressions in which one is purely passive.” ? 

Judgment is essential for comparison. “This is the point of 
difference. He [Helvétius] would have it that judgment is a sen- 
sation; he maintains that to judge is never anything but to sense. 
But a sensation is an impression made upon us. When I distin- 
guish red from yellow, it is neither the sensation of red which 
compares itself with that of yellow nor the second which compares 
itself with the first. The comparison is made by a third. It is 
not the impression of either of the two. The yellow only tells me 
what it is and has no relation to the red. To compare. . . is not 
an effect which is received, it is an act (on the part of the self), and 
is not a sensation.” ® 

Further proof of the activity of the mind is found by Lignac 
as by Rousseau in the working out of general ideas. Ideas have 
a universality which distinguishes them from sensations having 
only a particular content. According to Lignac’s ingenious but 
unconvincing theory, this universality is derived from an act of 
attention on the part of the mind by which it unites the particular 
content given through sensation with the idea of the infinite cre- 
ative power of God and thus transforms the particular into a type 
or species. “ The omnipotent is always present to me, and I in- 
cessantly feel his action. I can relate my modifications to their 
cause; that is the way in which I generalize all the particular no- 
tions which I have discovered in these phenomena. I sense that 
I exist by the operation of an omnipotent cause whose will is 
known to me as infinitely productive. This single observation is 

1 Examen serieux and comique des discours sur l’Esprit, Amsterdam, 1759, 
Tome II, p. 261. 

2 Ibid., pp. 266—267. 


8 [bid.. Ppp. 270-272 
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sufficient to make me recognize that an infinite number of beings 
like myself are possible. My own substance becomes at a flash a 
type, a model, corresponding to which I can not doubt that the 
Omnipotent might have produced an infinite number of other be- 
ings like myself, either after me or before me, or simultaneously 
with me. This consideration renders the notion that I have 
of myself universal. It becomes idea and includes all possible 
souls.”* Thus the idea is never an image or a picture, it always 
involves a relation between the finite and infinite. It is never 
given or sensed, but always formed by the relational activity of 
the mind.? 

The distinction between thought and sensation furnishes, fur- 
thermore, the only ground for the discrimination between truth 
and error. The understanding is able to doubt concerning objects 
of sensation, to correct errors concerning sensational data, and to 
learn much that sensations by themselves never reveal. For ex- 
ample, mathematical judgments far surpass in precision and cer- 
tainty any judgments derived from sensations. Lignac, indeed, 
like most rationalists, emphasizes particularly the importance of 
mathematics, and claims that sensationalists have never given suf- 
ficient attention to the subject, and have never succeeded in ex- 
plaining the mathematician’s procedure and conclusions.’ 

The most glaring inadequacy of sensationalism consists, how- 
ever, according to Lignac, in its failure to account for the con- 
sciousness of self. For Lignac the self is the central fact of 
experience. Without the supposition of a single permanent self, 
the combination of diverse simultaneous or successive sensations 
would be impossible. Lignac’s views concerning the self are re- 
iterated so frequently throughout his works that it is difficult to 
select the passages which set them forth most concisely and forci- 
bly. The following are only a few of the many that might be 
cited, but they are sufficient to show clearly the substantial agree- 
ment of his position with that of Kant. 

1 Elemens de metaphysique, Paris, 1753, p. 34 

2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 56 ff. Témoignage, Tome II, pp. 21 ff.; Tome I, pp. 306 
ff.; p. 356. 


3 Cf. Lettres a un Ameriquain, Hambourg, 1751, Lettre VIII, pp. 54 f. 
Temoignage, Tome II, pp. 7-24. Cf. Franck, Dictionnaire, Tome III, p. 575- 
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“T hear a sound, I see a picture, I feel grief. Which of these 
three impressions informs me of my individual existence? How 
does the sensation of sound which I can not confuse with the other 
two sensations that I am experiencing at the same time tell me 
that I am the same being who sees and who suffers? Each of 
three quite distinct beings could have only one of these modalities 

. one would hear a sound, the second would perceive a picture, 
the third would feel grief. I am willing to admit that each might 
learn of its particular existence through the modification with 
which it is affected, but surely the sound could not show me that 
the person who hears is the person who sees and who suffers. The 
unity of my personality could not be disclosed to me by three such 
different modifications, if I did not know it in some other way.” ?* 

“This reasoning will be perhaps still more convincing if we 
apply it to the succession of our sensations. I was cold, I am 
getting warm, the sensation of warmth succeeds that of cold. 
How could the sensation of warmth teach me that I am the same 
being who was disturbed by the cold? The sensation of cold is 
destroyed, nothing remains of it, that of warmth commences. 
But the new modification does not constitute a new individual—a 
new person. . . . All that memory recalls of ourselves from our 
infancy to our present age implies that we sense the absolute and 
individual existence of a substance which has successively experi- 
enced a prodigious number of different states of being. Modifi- 
cations which succeed each other, provided only that the succeeding 
supplants the preceding, could never give us the notion of our 
individuality, did we not possess it in some other fashion.” ? 

“Each present sensation which I have, even those to which 
memory is attached, is new to me. It could appear new only to a 
being who senses itself to be older than it. It could not give to 
the subject the feeling of preéxistence which you can not deny. 
It is thus evident that the sense of the individual continuity of 
my being is in the subject itself which never perishes, and not in 
the states of being of which one is not the other, which are not 
always the same, which continually form different combinations 


1 Elemens, pp. 43 ff. 
2 Ibid., pp. 44 ff. 
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with one another, which perish and are renewed, and without 
which I realize that I might still remain the same individual.” ? 

The necessity for a permanent abiding self is perhaps brought 
out most clearly in Lignac’s analysis of recognition. “I saw a 
person for the first time a year ago and since that first interview I 
have not thought of him. I see him again today and I recognize 
him. I see him in the same way that I saw him the first time. 
But what is there in this new perception which tells me that this 
is the same person that I saw a year ago? . . . Recognition is a 
relation between the present sight of this man, and the image 
which has remained. This resemblance is a relation. But is this 
relation a sensation? . . . By sensation one understands usually 
an impression made upon the soul upon the occasion of an object 
traced in the brain indicating the presence of an external object. 
The soul contributes nothing, it is perfectly passive. In this sense 
the perception of a relation is not a sensation. This thought that 
I see today the same man that I saw a year ago, this thought, I 
say, is neither the impression this man made upon me a year ago, 
nor that which his presence occasions at the present moment. It 
is a third thing which has compared the two terms. It is not the 
two terms which compared themselves with each other, as occurs 
when two persons compare their height—this third is the ego 
which compares the two perceptions that it has had of the same 
man, which experiences them both, and which by itself performs 
through attention the act of comparing. I sense in truth that I 
compare and that in so doing I am active, and that I add something 
to my two perceptions which does not come from either of them. 
Thus the judgment, the object of the sensation which I had a year 
ago, and that of the one which I have at present is identical, could 
not belong to either of these two sensations, nor could it be their 
effect—To sense oneself pronouncing the identity of their object 
is then a different thing from receiving the impressions concerning 
which one judges.” ? 

In spite of the fact that Lignac’s views anticipate in so large a 
measure the teachings of Kant, there are between the two doctrines 

1 Examen, Tome II, pp. 316 f. Cf. also pp. 270-271, 311, 313, 331. Cf. 
Elemens, pp. 22 ff.; Témoignage, Tome I, pp. 349-350; Tome III, p. 337. 

2 Examen, Tome II, pp. 258 ff. 
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significant differences which should not be ignored. Lignac ap- 
parently still holds to the conception of the self as a kind of sub- 
stantial entity. He maintains that we may be directly aware of 
the self and may even have at times an immediate awareness of it 
without any sense impressions whatsoever, i.e., in moments of 
contemplation and of dreaming,’ whereas Kant maintains that the 
self can never be given as an object of consciousness. Yet this 
teaching of Lignac’s may be abandoned without affecting the sig- 
nificance of his contention that the unifying activity of a single 
abiding self is involved in all experience of a changing manifold. 
It is this phase of Lignac’s doctrine that is of particular interest, 
as it anticipates one important point in Kant’s argument that is 
not to be found in Rousseau’s writings. If Rousseau had seen the 
importance of Lignac’s insistence on the permanence of the self, 
he might have greatly strengthened his own arguments against the 
identification of memory and sensation. 

For the rest, Lignac’s refutation of sensationalism, as has been 
shown, proceeds on practically the same lines as those followed by 
Rousseau’s thought. Both affirm that sensations cannot by them- 
selves account for (1) the perception of relations, (2) the forma- 
tion of general ideas, and (3) the distinction between truth and 
error. Since all three are necessary aspects of experience, the 


inadequacy of sensationalism is evident. 


IV. 


In the preceding discussion, I have made no attempt to establish 
any influence of Rousseau or of Lignac upon Kant, but, in the 
light of the similarity between the three arguments it is tempting 
to raise the question whether Kant may not have directly derived 
some of his arguments from these two thinkers. In the case of 
Rousseau, there seems to be ground for such a claim. Rousseau 
was one of the few contemporary writers to whom Kant specifi- 
cally acknowledged an obligation.2 While Kant’s words refer 
primarily to Rousseau’s social and moral teachings, his debt may 

1 Elemens, p. 23 

2 Simmtliche Werke, Rosenkranz edition. Vol. XI, Vergl. Fragmente, 


P. 240, 
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not have ended there. We have Herder’s words to show that 
Kant was already familiar with the Emile in 1764, six years before 
the publication of the Dissertation... As the Emile contained the 
passages which we have quoted above, it does not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that these passages may have contributed some- 
thing to Kant’s position. In the case of Lignac the situation is 
quite different. His works were so little known that it is unlikely 
that Kant ever read them. Furthermore, Kant was so out of 
sympathy with the general point of view of Malebranche and his 
followers? that he probably would not have looked for light upon 
his problem in the works of an obscure member of the Oratory. 
Any influence Lignac may have had must have been exerted in- 
directly through the channels of Rousseau’s writings. 

Whatever conclusion may be reached as to the relation between 
the three, the fact remains that the main outlines of Kant’s refu- 
tation had long been clear to lesser men. His achievement lay in 
taking ideas which had been largely impotent, and in using them 
in such a way as to demolish forever the old formulation of 
sensationalism. 

GERTRUDE C. Bussey. 
GoucHer COLLEGE. 


1 Cf. “Briefe zur Beférderung der Humanitat,” Werke., Ausg. Suphan, 
XVII, p. 404. Quoted in Paulsen, Immanuel Kant, pp. 40 f. 

2Cf. Letter to Herz. Quoted in Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. 
I, pp. 179 ff. 








THREE WITNESSES AGAINST BEHAVIOURISM. 


HOUGH Sir Francis Bacon denied “sense” to material 
2 bodies, he appears to have lingered in an animistic estimate 
of them. “ They have perception,” he remarks, they have “a kind 
of election to embrace that which is most agreeable, and to exclude 
or expel that which is ingrate,” and “all bodies would be alike to 
one another” if perception did not precede operation.‘ The lin- 
gering animistic tradition appears to lurk in these sentences. 
When “the loadstone draweth iron” it selects it for operation by 
a “perception,” as when a man chooses an orange from a dish of 
fruit he selects it by observing its qualities. If bodies “embrace” 
the * 
conceived in psychical terms and compared to conscious beings 
who are pleased or displeased. Since the animistic habit pervaded 
the early stages of human thought and was stamped deeply into it, 
it can be encountered in Bacon without surprise. 

Animism refers all causes to personal agents, or supposes non- 
personal things to interact as if they were conscious beings. 
Whether it was “an artificial conception of certain things” which 
was shaped in Egypt and dispersed far and wide, as Elliot Smith 


” 


‘most agreeable” or “expel that which is ingrate” they are 


suggests,” or whether men’s imaginations universally “began to 
falsify the relations of things and the powers of nature” at a 
certain stage of development, into magic and animism, as Carveth 
Read apparently implies, or whether the animistic habit was in- 
evitably involved in the beginnings of human consciousness, an- 
imism is a prevalent characteristic of human thinking. An ani- 
mist need not always think animistically and animism could, and 
did, coexist with non-animistic conceptions. But animistic habits 
of thinking constantly reveal themselves in the practices and be- 


liefs of pre-scientific thought. 
They pervade a vast assemblage of explanatory myths. Four 
men, runs a Gold Coast legend, slew a python and restored a child 
1 Nat. Hist., IX, p. 800, 


2 The Evolution of the Dragon, p. 32. 
8 The Origin of Man and of His Superstitions, pp. 67, 148, 193. 
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to its parents from the stomach of the snake. To decide their 
quarrel over the skin it was tossed up in the air to see upon whom 
it would fall. It stayed up to form the sky and (for the economi- 
cal principle of making the most of materials is appreciated in 
mythology ), its head became the sun, its tail became the moon and 
its spots became the stars. This myth is typical of the animistic 
habit of explaining by stories. The Babylonian myth, in which 
Marduk fashions the sky from Tiamat, raises the story to a super- 
natural plane and human into superhuman actors. As Poseidon 
stirred the watery world upon Odysseus, so for animism natural 
events are urged by spiritual beings; as the souls of men are be- 
hind their actions, so conscious beings are behind natural occur- 
rences. Where science sees only non-personal causes or a succes- 
sion of events without any conscious relation to one another, 
animism imagines personal agents or beings who behave as if they 
were, in some degree, conscious like human beings. Even if the 
fear of ghosts or spirits is not, or was not, one of the four great 
motives of human action, as Sumner says it was,” the early world 
was peopled animistically by conscious agents—from great gods to 
subordinate and minor spirits. It is commonly agreed that when 
savages enquire into causes they take “the turn into magic and 
animism,” and that when boiling water fails to cook at high alti- 
tudes the animistic mind blames the devil in the cursed pot.’ 
Since primitive thinking is distinguished from “ 
an intelligible though vague word, by its animistic content, ani- 
mism has been strained out during the evolution of thought. The 
straining process is perceptible in Bacon: the ubiquitous spirits, 
conscious volitional personal beings, have fled the scene, but things 
still “ perceive” one another, they still have their mutual likes and 
dislikes, and thus constitute, as it were, a shadow of departing 
animism. 

The departure of animism has left one group of personal agents, 
of conscious beings who frequently distinguish objects through 
their perceptions before they act, and have both preferences and 


scientific,” to use 


1 Cardinall, The Natives of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, 
p. 24. 

2 Folkways, § 21. 

8 Hoernlé, Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, p. 93. 
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dislikes. Animism means, for most of us, a peopling of the world 
by minds, or souls, other than human minds, and its departure 
implies that human minds stay as surely as that non-human minds 
go. Modern behaviourism seems to demand that human minds 
be bundled after the others—to assert that the spirits, ghosts and 
psychically endowed physical bodies of animistic thought have the 
same status as human minds and that all must go together. It is 
startling to discover Holt writing, “ Now the inscrutable ‘thought 
behind’ the actions of a man, which is the invisible secret of his 
actions, is another myth, like the myths of the nature gods and the 
vis viva,” and reminding us that “‘ myth’ is the accepted term to 
apply to an entity which is believed in, but which eludes empirical 
enquiry.”* Carveth Read defines “ imagination beliefs” as false 
beliefs depending on unverifiable imagination, and by classing ani- 
mism as an “ imagination belief,” justifies its condemnation as a 
myth. When, however, he says that, with qualifications, “true 
beliefs seem to rest on perception or inferences verified by percep- 
tion,” * he does not contemplate the engulfing of human minds in 
animism and their expulsion with it because “ the ‘ secrets behind’ 
phenomena lie in the phenomena and are to be found out by 
observing the phenomena and in no other way.”* The spiritual 
agents of animism have been dismissed because they cannot be 
perceived in the events they are supposed to control; Holt includes 
human minds in the dismissal because they cannot be perceived in 
* ghost-soul” in the 


events either. He offers a substitute for the 
“attitude and conduct ” of “the body” but the “ metaphysical sub- 
ject” and “its swarming progeny of egos” must go.* 

This extension of animism, as a false belief, to include human 
minds, seems to make of it an unfathomable mystery; for human 
beings, if the extension is justified, seem to be unable to conceive 
either spirits or their existence. Turgot would have stared at the 
behaviouristic commentary on his “ Before man understood the 
causal connection of physical phenomena, nothing was so natural 
as to suppose they were produced by intelligent beings, invisible 

1 The Freudian Wish, pp. 85, 158. 

2The Origin of Man and of His Superstitions, p. 72. 


8 The Freudian Wish, p. 85 
4Ibid., pp. 48, 200, 177. 
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and resembling ourselves; for what else could they have resem- 
bled?” He would have stared because animism seems to be a 
mistaken ascription to physical phenomena of mental entities be- 
hind them which resemble the psychical, or spiritual, existents 
experienced in themselves by human beings. The animist appears 
to model external phenomena on himself—to discern in them be- 
ings who feel, desire, propose ends, enter upon actions and think 
as he does. He does spontaneously what Alexander reflectively 
advises as a method of studying the universe—consults his own 
mind.? He consults without discretion, but his animism, indis- 
crete though it may be, seems to depend upon consultation and 
consultation depends upon something to consult. Animism is an 
intelligible error as an uncircumspect choice of a model; it appar- 
ently becomes an unintelligible mystery if there is no model to 
choose. 

“ Primitive man’s distinction between the body and its ghostly 
duplicate is simply the first crude formulation of that later distinc- 
tion between the physical and the psychical which in one form or 
another we are bound to accept as fundamental.”* Animism im- 
plies in the animist a belief in the existence of the model. It 
magnifies for our inspection a belief in personal, conscious exist- 
ences which are private centres of experience, with their own 
thoughts, their own feelings, their own desires, their own inten- 
tions and their own course of conscious life. Alexander, after 
sympathising with Holt’s endeavours as they are described in The 
Concept of Consciousness, remarks that his doctrine does not ex- 
plain how a fire can be “my fire.”* The animist believes in an 
extra-human population of beings who can think of “my” pur- 
pose, “ my” pain or “my” desire, who can believe and rejoice and 
control the events of nature. Thus animism acts as a magnifying 
glass through which we may clearly perceive the original human 
belief in private personal centres of conscious experience. The 
animist’s rash belief in a multitude of non-human souls shows his 
conviction that he himself is a soul. 

1 Bury, The Idea of Progress, p. 157. 

2 Space, Time and Deity, I, pp. 89. 

8’Kemp Smith, Phil. Rev., XXIX, p. 17. 

4 Space, Time and Deity, Il, pp. 111. 
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If the behaviourist doctrine is sound, it can explain how animism 
succeeded in projecting upon the universal frame a picture of 
man’s belief in his soul; it must explain why “ primitive thinking, 
among savage peoples in all parts of the earth, invariably bases 
itself upon a distinction between soul and body.”* Its substitute 
for the soul must explain how that substitute succeeds in believing 
itself to be a soul, or, at least, it must be relieved from a necessary 
preclusion of that success. If men believe wrongly that they have 
souls, the behaviouristic equivalent for these souls must provide the 
possibility for this belief. 

Behaviourism is recognised by the direction of its gaze and the 
field of its search, as Mammon (whose character need not be 
imputed to the behaviourist) was known by his downward look. 
Social psychology inclines to an emphasis on the study of biologi- 
cal laws which govern human activity at the expense of an analysis 
of consciousness :* the sociologist turns from men’s conscious ex- 
periences to their actions. The eyes of the biological psychologist 
wander to the actions of animals because he cannot observe their 
conscious processes and he keeps to this habit when he studies 
human minds. He thus inclines to identify the method of study- 
ing John Smith’s height or body temperature with the method of 
studying his toothache (as distinct from his tooth) or his thinking 
of 9 X 7= 63, and to reduce the distinction between knowledge of 
men’s bodies and knowledge of their minds. Behaviourism stud- 
ies actions—including gross bodily movements, such as running; 
all greater or lesser movements of body or limbs or features that 
can be comprised, because they are apparent to the eye, under 
gesture, such as the blow of anger or the lightening of the counte- 
nance or a barely perceptible tremor; those more concealed move- 
ments which, like the quickening of the pulse, require special ex- 
amination to discover, or like the slight delay in a criminal’s an- 
swer to a question emotionally connected with his crime, special 
apparatus to reveal; and, finally, all those processes within the 
body that, like the effects of anger upon secretions, would be usu- 
ally described as physiological. The pure behaviourist is com- 

1 Kemp Smith, op. cit., p. 9. 


2 Ellwood, Sociology in its Psychological Aspects, Ch. 6. 
8 Thorndike, Animal Intelligence, pp. 7 and 12. 
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pletely absorbed in the study of bodily processes: his mental eye 
leaves “states of consciousness” entirely for the observation of 
actions that can reveal themselves to sense. The goal of psychol- 
ogy becomes the “ascertaining of such data and laws that, given 
the stimulus, psychology can predict what the response will be; or, 
on the other hand, given the response, it can specify the nature of 
the effective stimulus.”* He studies ‘ 
“discussion of consciousness,” and has need for 


‘man in action,” avoids the 
“no reference to 
such terms as sensation, perception, attention, will, image and the 
like.”* An emotion is for him simply “an hereditary pattern- 
reaction involving profound changes of the visceral and glandular 
systems.” * Thinking is “ subvocal talking”; * “dreams are a part 
of a person’s sum total of reactions” *® and when he studies “ im- 
plicit bodily processes” he is “ studying thought.”* It is certainly 
surprising, after animism has revealed in human beings a convic- 
tion that they have minds which think and feel and will, to hear 
that thought is “highly integrated bodily activity and nothing 
more.”* All behaviourism is not as pure as Watson’s when he 
assigns the functioning of separate organs to the physiologist and 
reserves for psychology their combined functioning in the whole 
man.* But there is a distinct behaviourist tendency in thought 
which reduces conscious or mental phenomena to phenomena ap- 
parent to sense. Its direction is indicated by the pure behaviourist 
substitution of “sub-vocal talking” for thinking, though it ex- 
presses itself in different forms and with different degrees of 
approach to the pure behaviourist ideal, and though it is deter- 
mined by other causes than the necessity for observing men’s 
actions as clues to their thought which has induced many be- 
haviourists to stop at the actions and identify them with conscious- 
ness. But all thinkers who have dropped into behaviouristic 
habits will apparently have difficulty in explaining the existence 
of animism. 

1 Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. 10. 

2 Loc, cit., p. 1. 

8 Loc. cit., p. 195. 

4Loc. cit., p. 14. 

5 Loc. cit., p. 209. 

6 Loc. cit., p. 236. 

7 Loc. cit., p. 325. 

8 Loc. cit., p. 20. 
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When a dream stood at the head of Adam “ whose inward ap- 
parition gently moved” his “ fancy to believe” he “ yet had being 
and lived” and when he waked to find “all real, as the dream had 
lively shadowed,” * Milton prepared a problem for pure behaviour- 
ism. Adam reveals in Milton, as animism reveals in the animist, 
a belief in his private course of consciousness, in the existence of 
his own mind or soul. A dream is private to the dreamer, belong- 
ing to his own mind, and the enquiring psychologist interviews the 
dreamer, not the dream. Dreams seem to be so obviously with- 


‘ 


drawn from the “sum total of reactions,” unless “ reactions” 
signify those conscious reactions which the pure behaviourist de- 
nies, that the pure behaviourist’s account of them seems unintelli- 
gible. His verbal description to the enquiring psychologist does 
not seem to the dreamer to be his dream. His dream appears to 
him to be the same whether he reacts to questioning in English, 
Greek or Latin—whether he writes it out in prose, sings it in verse 
or portrays it with his pencil. If his dream is identical with all, 
or any one of, these reactions or with any other reaction selected 
by the pure behaviourist to be the dream, why does the dreamer 
persistently insist that the dream is precisely what cannot be ob- 
served? If the behaviourist could watch every change in the 
dreamer’s brain, even to the subtlest, by a highly delicate instru- 
ment, the dreamer carries public approval with him in believing 
that his dream has not been inspected. Nor, if his dream is 
emotional, will he be satisfied with a cold reference to a “ pattern- 
reaction,” profound and spreading though it may be. If Daedalan 
skill constructed a moving figure so subtly that it acted fear or 
rage or affection in perfect simultation of human expression it 
would not be afraid nor raging nor affectionate. If the mech- 
anism answered a shove with a blow it would be, on behaviourist 
principles, angry; in the inveterate estimate of ordinary men it 
would be merely an automatic contrivance. If dreams and emo- 
tions are not conscious experiences distinct from any neural or 
other process, however subtle, though closely associated with such, 
why is such character ascribed to them? If there are no con- 
scious minds that have thoughts and feelings, how did the animistic 


1 Paradise Lost, Bk. 8 
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notion arise? Pure behaviourism must resolve it into a complex 
of actions—trites, ceremonies, personal vows, prayers, songs of 
praise, confessions of faith and scattered talk. There may be no 
beings on which these human actions centre, but animists believe 
there are. If they themselves are such beings, or similar beings, 
their animism is an intelligible, though mistaken, extension of a 
belief that applies only to themselves. Perry thinks that “the 
notion of consciousness, of an inner mental life, different from, 
though mysteriously related to, the bodily life” is a superstition." 


“; 


But if consciousness is physical response, if it “is merely the 
assumed metaphysical explanation of behaviour,’ 
scribes the behaviouristic criticism of consciousness,’ it is clear 
neither why it was assumed nor how it was possible to assume it. 
There is nothing anywhere but integrated bodily or physical re- 
sponses, says the pure behaviourist, and this applies to the belief 
in an inner consciousness. This argument “that our knowledge 
of ourselves is no different in kind from our knowledge of other 
people ”* and the latter, in its turn, no different, in essence, from 
our knowledge of an effectively working machine, seems to con- 
flict with both an irrefragible experience and consistent logic. We 
habitually distinguish between our consciousness and any inte- 
grated system of reaction which may express that consciousness, 
and no mere integration of bodily or physical responses seems to be 
competent to regard itself as the expression of an inner conscious- 
ness and then to submerge that belief again in an integrated system 
of reaction. A pure behaviourism that “can get along without 
consciousness ” * seems quite incompetent to explain why animism 
insisted on its ubiquity. “Given the propulsive energy of life in 
any animal that is endowed with imagination, it is clear that what- 
ever he finds propitious to his endeavours he will call good, and 
whatever he finds hostile to them he will call evil.”* Pure be- 
haviourism can explain propitiousness as harmonised reactions and 
“hostile” as unharmonised reactions; the animist, whatever his 


, 


as Swabey de- 


1 Swabey, Monist, July, 1920, On Realism. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bertrand Russell, The Analysis of Mind, p. 29. 

4 Watson, op. cit., p. 1. 

5 Little Essays from the Writings of George Santayana, p. 4. 
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errors, realises that actions can be found to be propitious and 
called good. 

All behaviourism is not pure and all behaviouristic thinkers do 
not discard or ignore consciousness. They resemble one another, 
however they have been attracted by behaviourism, in reducing the 
status of consciousness and confining its pretensions. Holt re- 


‘ 


duces the mind to a “relation.”* Consciousness is the relation 
between the living organism and the environment to which it 
specifically responds and the organism’s behaviour is a constant 
function of this relation.2, The body knows and environing ob- 
jects are known. The objects or aspects to which the body re- 
sponds, with purposive action, are contents of consciousness, and 
between the body and these contents there is a cognitive relation 
of “awareness.”* A behaviouristic animist who adopted Holt’s 
version of mind would assign this cognitive relation of awareness 
to interacting systems which do not contain a human or other liv- 
ing body. The “ perception” of one another allotted by Bacon to 
interacting bodies would correspond to such behaviouristic ani- 
mism, though Holt might not admit that “ perception,” or “ aware- 
ness,” could “ precede operation.” 

Though modern thought may estimate the animist as a perverse 
being, this perversity may be counted unto him for righteousness 
if he confutes the behaviourist. The dreamer, raised from dis- 
honour to honour by the psycho-analyst who has discovered his 
faculty for self-revelation, can be called after the animist as a 
second witness to discredit the behaviouristic denial of minds or 
consciousnesses. A third witness is “ Laughter holding both his 
sides.” This third testimony seems to turn the verdict as success- 
fully against behaviourism as the testimonies of animism and 
dreaming. If Laughter only held his sides he could be behaviour- 
ism’s own witness and behaviourists have endeavoured to convince 
him that he does no more. Freud, Watson reminds us, connects 
the smile and the laugh with the release of repression,* and Holt 
adds that he refers them to a diversion of the censor’s energy as 

1 The Freudian Wish, p. 99. 

2Loc. cit., p. 96. 


8 Loc. cit., pp. 96—7. 
4 Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. 201. 
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he relaxes his hold on a suppressed wish. Holt himself considers 
the laugh to be an overflow of energy from the suppressed wish 
into the facial muscles. He defines the “ wish” as “a course of 
action which some mechanism of the body is set to carry out, 
whether it actually does so or not.”* Now, though laughter is “a 
course of action,” the pure behaviourist, who thinks it is only “an 
hereditary pattern-reaction,” seems wilfully to ignore the mental 
or conscious aspects of the relaxation from effort that is the core 
of the mechanical motions in laughing. The titter is the essential 
ground plan of the laugh which often descends completely to it. 
We brace ourselves for effort by taking breath and we breathe out 
when relief comes—laughter is a series of inspirations interrupted 
by expirations which repeats, in rapid alternation, the preparation 
for effort by breathing in and the release of breath in relaxation 
that express an original relaxation from effort. A preparation or 
“set” of the organism to react on its surroundings, a relief from 
the necessity of so reacting and energy expended on motions con- 
fined to the body are the essence of laughing. McDougall notes 
that the impulse of laughing aims at “no change in the relation of 
the organisms to the outer world” and “terminates in, and finds 
its satisfaction in, the bodily changes produced by laughter.” * 
Now, though the mechanics of laughter is always essentially the 
same, it seems too evident that we laugh very differently on dif- 
ferent occasions for the behaviourist to be successful and ade- 
quate in his description of laughing. “ Laughing,” wrote Bacon, 
“hath its source from the intellect,” * and Max Beerbohm, repeat- 
ing the same thought in other words, writes “ The physical sensa- 
tions of laughter, on the other hand, are reached by a process 
whose starting-point is in the mind.”* “A choir of small voices,” 
wrote Washington Irving, “ chanted forth an old Christmas carol ” 
outside his door. When he looked out his “sudden appearance 
frightened them into mute bashfulness,” then “they scampered 
away ” and he “ heard them laughing in triumph at their escape.” * 


1 The Freudian Wish, pp. 19-20. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 4. 

8“ A New Theory of Laughter”; Psyche (N.S.) ii, 4, p. 303. 
4 Nat. Hist., Ch. viii, p. 721. 

5 And Even Now: Laughter. 

6 The Sketch Book: Christmas Day. 
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If the children had run round the corner into a behaviourist he 
could have guessed that they laughed from relief. He might have 
perceived the scorn in the laughter of “the country of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, even unto Zebulun,” as “the post passed from city 
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to city,”* and he might distinguish between the laugh of triumph, 
the laugh of contempt and the laugh of sheer joy or elation. He 
can realise also that when friends laugh as they meet they are not 
amused. But how can all these varieties of laughter be distin- 
guished if laughter is only “a course of action” ? If “laughter is 
equally the expression of extreme anguish and horror as of joy”? 
the pure behaviourist must appeal to the differences of “ pattern- 
reaction’ round the central mechanism of laughter which centres 
such opposite emotions on a single mode of expression. If it still 
seems possible to distinguish behaviouristically between laughing 
exultantly and laughing otherwise, the sense of amusement ends 
the hesitancy. Amusement, or the sense of the ludicrous or comi- 
cal, seems to escape entirely from the net of behaviourism. Bacon 
and Max Beerbohm rightly and without fear of reproof direct us 
here to the mind itself. If “Aristotle has already excellently 
as “consisting of, or depending on, what 


defined the laughable’ 
is out of proper time and place, yet without danger or pain” ® 
amusement apparently supervenes, in a manner quite unlike a 
bodily mechanism, on a sense of inappropriateness and of danger- 
lessness which also supervene upon, without being contained in, a 
mechanical motion. 

Amusement often, if not always, depends upon a sense of incon- 
gruity and it depends upon a sense of relative insignificance or 
dangerlessness. Laughter may express a preparation for unre- 
quired effort which is evident to the behaviourist in its “ pattern- 
reaction,” but the amused realisation of an unnecessary purpose 
requires Sydney Smith’s recipe for the improvement of humour 
by civilisation—* it must be humour of the mind, not the humour 
of the body.”* The outward signs of a dull man and a wise one 
are the same, Sydney Smith again remarks, and also of a frivolous 


1 Chr. IT, xxx, ro. 
2 Coleridge, Lects. and Notes on Shak. and other Eng. Poets. 


8 Coleridge, Lect. on Wit and Humour. 
4 Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, p. 149. 
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and of a witty one.t. The outward signs of laughter mark many 
different experiences which cannot be identified with them because 
they can neither be appreciated nor expressed merely by consulting 
them. If “surprise is as essential to humour as it is to wit” * and 
appears as an element in the sense of the ludicrous or the incon- 
gruous, though it is associated with an arrest of bodily activity it 
is not identified with that arrest. A dispassionate and unemo- 
tional cosmic eye that perceived only the arrest of the body would 
have no more notion of surprise than we attribute to a machine 
when it pulls up with a sudden jerk. When we realise how com- 
pletely the amused sense of relief or incongruity would be con- 
cealed from such an eye, however meticulously it observed the 
outward manifestations of laughter, we also realise how fatal to 
the behaviourist is the testimony of “ Laughter holding both his 
sides.” 

Animism, dreaming and laughter witness against pure behaviour- 
ism. The behaviourist seeks the mental among the physical and, 
failing to find it, says there is only the latter. There is plenty of 
“man in action” and the student of the “course of action” in the 


“mechanism of the body” can engross apprehension with “ pat- 
tern-reactions ”’ till his eye becomes blind to the mental and the 
conscious. The remedy is a redirection of apprehension, and ani- 
mism, dreaming and laughter insist on this redirection. The 
animist, by his too enthusiastic use of his model and by his very 
errors, directs us to the mind that behaviourism ignores; the 
dreamer is admitted to a world where the behaviouristic formulae 
obviously do not apply, and the amusement of laughter is neither 
a system of bodily changes nor contained in it. Simple experi- 
ence refutes behaviourism—and animism, dreaming and laughter 
simply remind us, in a specially forcible way, of the refutation 
contained in it. 
JosHua C, GREGORY. 

BRapFoRD, ENGLAND. 

1 Loc. cit., p. 150. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 137. 











DISCUSSION. 


7+5=12. 


I should like to offer some remarks on Professor Cunningham’s 
paper (Philos. Review, XXXI, pp. 495-504) with the above title. 

I begin by thanking him for his appreciative review of my book 
(The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy), especially 
with reference to my treatment of essence and existence, to which I 
attach great importance. 

Then I will try to put clearly my difficulty about his own views, 
mainly as regards the temporal character of reality, by a positive 
statement embodying what I meant and now mean to say, whether I 
have previously conveyed a correct impression or not. 

1. One word on ‘ Speculative Philosophy.” Even more friendly critics 
than Professor Cunningham have taken me to be identifying it with 
my own point of view; so I must have given plausible ground for the 
misconception. But I meant by it, and mean, what I spoke of on 
p. VI of my preface, that ‘whole’ philosophy, always of course in 
formation, to which we are learning to recognize that every philo- 
sophic effort, and not only idealism or any other one ‘-ism,’ contributes, 
in as far as it sincerely appreciates and applies the range of ex- 
perience which it commands. Here as in other respects I find my 
position at least akin to that of Professor Alexander, whose recent 
paper “ Natural Piety” in the Hibbert Journal (XX, 4) throws light 
on this idea as also on the sense in which novelty can be said to 
emerge in reality without indeterminateness of connexion, or, which 
is the same thing, without any ‘ X’ being required to complete the con- 
structive synthesis. But Alexander, I shall be told, is a temporalist. 
Yes, and so far I differ from him. But I take him to be less of a 
temporalist than he supposes. I can not pursue the point here. It is 
treated in my book. 

2. About Professor Cunningham’s temporalism I was frankly puz- 
zled; and I expressed my puzzle on p. 113, and made the best attempt 
I could to solve it. I will restate my difficulty. 

The antithesis which is fundamental for me on the subject of 
temporalism is that between the self-revelation of the universe in a 
temporal succession of events, which is only one among other aspects 
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of its being, such as betray themselves to thought by many signs; 
and the coincidence of the only real that there is, which in that case 
can hardly be a universe, with a series of successive events, in which, 
and in nothing beyond their momentary becoming, it consists. In the 
former case the temporal series is one expression of a whole which 
supplies and supports a continuous and determinate synthesis, issuing 
from and expressing its own inexhaustible nature. In the latter case 
it is obvious that there is no support or continuous synthesis, and 
that the successive events which arise and pass away as discontinuous 
novelties (for by the hypothesis they possess or express no deeper 
and common source), must imply some creative agency which pro- 
duces the later out of the earlier, such as has been assumed in inde- 
terminate ‘freedom,’ or vital force, or élan vital, or Driesch’s 
‘entelechy,’ or, I was forced to fear, Professor Cunningham’s ‘ Crea- 
tive Finalism.’ 

These, as I see the problem, are the alternatives. Now I have to 
restate my reason for suggesting, as I did on p. 113, that Professor 
Cunningham does not really grasp and apply the former alternative, 
that is, the principle of a real whole, synthetic in its nature, which I 
exemplified in the expression 7 + 5 = 12. 

Why, I had to ask myself, does he want anything more than the 
conception of inherently synthetic reality, in which ab initio I imag- 
ined we were agreed? Why may I not simply acquiesce in his 
criticism of Bergson, which, as I understand it, I accept? 

He has given him, on this basis, as I understand it, a series of 
events, which can not end; and he has also, revealed in and through 
these, the nature of an inherently synthetic whole, which expresses in 
them a reality not fully contained within them. 

With all this given him, in the first alternative, in which I had 
supposed we were agreed, why need he go on to postulate a further 
successive character, such as to be creative, not with the inherent 
synthesis of the real whole, but by something analogous to finite voli- 
tion, attaching differences to the real whole beyond those to which 
its identity, as we agreed, inherently gives rise? 

Surely I am justified in arguing that he must be taking this line 
because he wants more novelty, creativeness, or freedom, than he 
thinks the inherently creative and continuous reality will give him. 
It is a common line to take, as I think my allusions have shown. It 
is taken because people hold, for example, that the conditions do not 
give the consequent, the premisses do not give the conclusion, the 
total factors do not give the consequent new quality, without some- 
thing more, what I call an ‘ X,’ adding or doing or thinking or willing * 
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something inexplicably fresh; something which is needed to get the 
consequence out of the conditions, the whole out of the parts. I have 
just been studying a typical argument of the kind in the French 
writer Parodi (La Philosophie contemporaine en France, Ch. XII), 
cited on pp. 116 ff. of my friend Signor Leone Vivante’s book, Della 
Intelligenza nell’ Espressione. I set against all ideas of this type, ¢.g., 
Alexander’s description of the emergence of a new quality in reality, 
in the paper above referred to. He takes the instance of life as the 
new quality emergent from certain cases of a physico-chemical com- 
plex. The point is that it comes as 12 comes out of 7+ 5. Itisa 
new quality, creatively emergent, though analysable without remainder, 
without the operation of any ‘X,’ into its physico-chemical condi- 
tions. It is just a case of the inherently synthetic being which all 
truth, all reality, all experience, exhibit; not moving away from itself, 
nor being enlarged by any discontinuous creation, but simply reveal 
ing out of itself its determinate nature, so far as temporal succession 
can receive it. 

Consider our common-sense judgments in life. They are not final 
on a philosophical problem; but it is dangerous to defy them. Surely 
we always understand events in time as appearances which indicate 
some whole reality behind and beyond them. If a man exhibits in 
action good or bad temper, strength, ability, we think we have learned 
from the event something about the man. That is its interest and 
value. It goes to tell us, though only in some degree, what the man 
is. So, following Alexander, l.c., I say that when, e.g., the democratic 
spirit comes into the world, that is not a novelty tacked on to the 
universe by a vital process or unmotived volition or entelechy or any 
other ‘X.’ It is a revelation of what the universe had in it to produce 
under a determinate complication of conditions; a new quality, but 
only new as 12 is new to 7+ 5, or rotatory to rectilinear motion in a 
machine. It makes no difference, I think, that there are many com- 
positions of 12. That merely corresponds to the fact recognized in 
the so-called plurality of causes, namely that on a first analysis of a 
concrete consequent you get alternative sets of conditions, none of 
which is convertible with it. All this is familiar ground. 

Why not interpret the universe on these same lines? Why admit 
the rule of identity in difference, but yet, by saying as Professor Cun- 
ningham now does (my italics), that “there is an element of identity 
within the process” or “a certain identity and coherence,” or that an 
intelligible process “can not depart wholly from its own essential 
nature,” suggest that in as far as difference is achieved it is so depart- 
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ing, and that thus the ideal conservation of identity would be the 
exclusion of difference, and that therefore we must account for such 
difference or novelty by something which is not the essence of the 
whole, #.¢e., by some such ‘ X’ as I have referred to. If we took 7+ 5 
==12 in its full normal meaning, as we do without hesitation in 
common life (I pointed this out above), we should recognize that the 
deeper the differences the fuller the identity and the profounder the 
self-revelation. It is evident, I think, that Professor Cunningham 
compromises here, and here compromise is fatal. If reality is in- 
herently synthetic no change from itself is needed at all to account 
for differences which are novel and creative with perfect continuity. 
If it is not inherently synthetic then every change involves a new 
departure in the sense of another new and disconnected reality. His 
question, “ why should it not be true (namely that the rational nexus 
in judgment is an activity) when applied to the totality of things?” 
is, I agree, precisely to the point. The answer, I think, is decisive. 
All rational activity is continuous; all continuous activity is already 
connected within the coherent self-revealing synthesis exhibited by 
the universe. On this, as I understood, we were ab initio agreed. 
Anything added on or attached to this, to the synthetic self-revealing 
totality, beyond its inherent self-revelation, means ex hypothesi a new 
totality, a cut in the tissue of the real, and a fresh departure. Now 
the notion of two or more discontinuous realities makes nonsense of 
our universe and our experience. How, at any moment, could you 
tell to which world your presentations belonged, by what standard you 
were to judge them? 

That was my puzzle about his view, and the solution to which I 
found myself driven, as I stated on pp. 113 ff. I knew that he admitted 
identity in difference, but I could not see that he had grasped it. And 
my difficulty has not been removed. 

On the special conception of creative finalism I need only recall 
what I said in Extremes, p. 114, with the passage from Principle of 
Individuality, there referred to. I may add, however, from another 
extreme of philosophy Mr. Russell’s useful insistence in the Analysis 
of Mind that an end—I use my own language—can only operate 
through a whole system and situation, i.¢., that it acts by being a 
necessity due to the nature of a whole and not an extension of it. In 
other words, it is always a partial and derivative factor. 

1 Lower down, where Professor Cunningham lets himself go in his po- 
lemic, he clearly identifies the idea of a completely maintained identity with 
a total exclusion of difference. It seems plain that this old fallacy against 
which our philosophy is a sustained polemic persists within his mind. 
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3. Of course I accept Professor Cunningham’s account of the 
sense in which he uses the term “ intellectualist”; and so far I do 
not call it dyslogistic or object to its being applied to me. But it 
comes into line, I think, with the dyslogistic significance which it 
commonly bears, when it is associated with the opinion of creative 
progression to which he appears to me to be leaning; because his 
meaning lies in alleging that we, who take the view of thought which 
has just been stated, are led by it to ignore those ‘ X’s,’ ‘ freedom,’ 
indeterminate volition, entelechies, vital forces, the élan vital, which 
are held necessary by some thinkers to make something new out of 
the given (“Conditions do not give their consequences.”—Parodi). 
For us, the operation of thought, as above defined, pervades with its 
nisus the utterances of will and feeling and is understood as including 
their fullest value. And therefore we object to being called intel- 
lectualist if that means that we take thought to operate only in the 
sphere of judgment and inference, and that we neglect volition and 
feeling. 

4. In the treatment of religion we come to the supreme test. “ In- 
tellectualist ” would be indeed a dyslogistic term, in my opinion, if it 
indicated an attitude in which the religious experience, which for me 
is the very definite and specific emotion which recognizes the funda- 
mental unity implied in all thought and reason, could be spoken of in 
the language which Professor Cunningham adopts in the closing para- 
graph of his paper and in a footnote above. If this language is due 
to any provocation I have given, I am unfeignedly sorry. But what 
strikes me as so strange is that the whole religious attitude, both 
theoretical and emotional, seems to him not merely untenable but un- 
familiar and intellectually surprising, as it does also in a great measure 
to the leading Italian idealists. To fall back, for example, without 
a very special theoretical explanation and defence, into the Kantian 
ethical attitude of the sollen (Italian ‘dover essere’), seems to me 
a most extraordinary philosophical attitude at this time of day. And 
the same seems to me true of abandoning—more than abandoning, 
rather ignoring and seeming to see no reason in, the very familiar 
idea that all experience and inference presuppose our unity with a 
whole greater than ourselves, the obvious central characteristic, I had 
always maintained and supposed, alike of life and of thought. Instead 
of its theoretical aspect being the essential foundation of inference, 
it seems to him to be a “leap,” “a faith whose findings are incor- 
rigible to thought.” I can not argue this matter in a line or two; I 
would only say that one need not go for its recognition to the Platonist 
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or “ idealistic succession,” one gets it in any thinker who has a fairly 
wide and synthetic view of experience, e.g., definitely from William 
James and Alexander. 

I ought not to be annoyed, it may be retorted, at a fact which so 
strikingly confirms my own opinion of the narrowness and slightness 
of the basis on which the modern ‘ethical’ attitude rests. But I am 
annoyed at it, because this very fact at the present stage of philosophy 
is amazing; no less than I am when Gentile, who like Professor Cun- 
ningham is supposed to have studied in the school of Hegel, concludes 
that Christianity has its value, not in its sheer religious aspect, but 
in its nature as an ethical philosophy (cited in Extremes, p. 123). I 
have not the least dislike of criticizing Christianity, a process which 
seems to me very necessary. But I think that any student of 
metaphysics or of the philosophy of religion, who is alive to the ex- 
perience now possessed on the question, will reject these conse- 
quences, and with them the premisses which lead to them. I may 
say that I attach great importance to Alexander’s recognition, on the 
basis of experience, that the ethical standpoint, taken in abstraction 
from that of religion, is inadequate (Extremes, pp. 186-7). 

I have preferred a positive statement to detailed controversy. But 
one point I must call attention to. Professor Cunningham ascribes 
three principles to me. The first he accepts without reserve. To 
the third he demurs. Yet he says the first and third are inextricably 
involved with each other. Is there a clerical error? 

BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF HERACLITUS. 


May I be permitted at this late date to correct some misstatements 
which appear in Professor Robinson’s discussion of “ Conflicting In- 
terpretations of Heraclitus,” * which deals in part with my paper on 
“The Importance of Heraclitus.” ® 

According to Professor Robinson, the central contention of that 
paper is “that Heraclitus was really the first great anti-idealistic, 
relativistic thinker, the very first outstanding representative of scien- 
tific philosophy” (p. 64). No such contention was made, and I do 
not believe anything of the sort. On the contrary, I should be in- 
clined to accept as true Diels’s statement (quoted by Professor Robin- 
son), that Heraclitus is “the profoundest thinker before Plato” and 

1 Puri. Rev., of. cit., pp. 499-500. 

2 Jbid., January, 1922, Vol. XXXI, pp. 63-67. 

8 Jbid., May, 1921, Vol. XXX, pp. 238-255. 
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that he is the “ joint founder with him of the Idealism which, under 
the influence of Plato and Christianity, has prevailed over other sys- 
tems.” My paper is largely devoted to showing the identity of some 
of the most important teachings of Heraclitus with fundamental tenets 
of the Socratic-Platonic tradition. This identity holds, I believe, of 
the general theory of science, of the theory of the universal flux, of 
the theory of the alternation of opposites, of the theory of human 
survival after death, of the theory of the unity of the cosmos. It 
also holds of what I have called Heraclitus’s intellectual asceticism 
and his intellectual aristocracy. There are many differences in detail 
between Dr. Diels’s interpretation of the fragments and that which 
I have ventured to adopt; but the conception of his general historical 
position is nearly the same. I regret deeply that anyone should have 
interpreted me as suggesting that those who follow Diels “ ignore the 
more deeply significant aspect of the matter.” It is surprising to 
read: “ Thus do philosophers call each other names and claim for 
themselves a profundity which they deny to their opponents!” when 
no names were called and there is a fundamental agreement between 
Diels’s contention and mine. 

Professor Robinson has evidently not given my article a very care- 
ful reading, or he would not represent me as saying that “for the 
Ephesian, science is not mere information, but a knowledge of par- 
ticular facts through direct observation” (p. 63), which I believe to be 
clearly false. (Heraclitus does say that much knowledge of par- 
ticulars is necessary for science; which is a very different thing). 
He is wrong also in saying that according to me Heraclitus “ empha- 
sizes both the logical and the spatial separateness of wisdom from 
fire”; and it is this preposterous statement which I am said to call 
“the more deeply significant aspect of the matter” (p. 64). What 
I said was that while the phrase, “ wisdom is apart from all,” must 
be taken in both a logical and a spatial sense, the former sense is the 
more deeply significant and ought not to be ignored. 

Professor Robinson says that I make out Heraclitus to be a “man 
of science.”+ I do not object to the expression, which I think I have 


1 Some confusion seems to have arisen from the fact that I rendered cogly 
by ‘science,’ while Diels (or his English translator) uses ‘wisdom.’ Yet I 
wrote: “There is, however [in Heraclitus], no distinction between theoret- 
ical and practical knowledge. Zo@lm is at once knowledge of natural law and 
Practical wisdom—especially wisdom in the conduct of government” (p. 
239 n.). And I called attention to the relation of this fact to the teaching 
of Socrates, 
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used elsewhere, though not in this paper. But Heraclitus is a man 
of science only in the most general sense of the term, in which it is 
synonymous with philosopher. His special physical theories show 
little originality or insight. My critic proceeds: “ Professor de La- 
guna admits that he [Heraclitus] had nothing to say about scientific 
method, and one might answer his whole contention with the query: 
What is science without a method?” I should say that a theory of 
science which defined it in relation to its aims and the general char- 
acter of its contents, but took no account of its methods, was a very 
naive and undeveloped theory; but I find nothing more than this in 
Heraclitus, and I have ascribed nothing beyond this to him. To con- 
tinue the quotation: “ But, as I have already implied, Professor de 
Laguna holds that the great Ephesian had a method even though he 
did not say a word about it. That method is scientific observation 
and induction from the observed facts” (p. 64). If this means more 
than that Heraclitus insisted upon the importance of intelligent obser- 
vation, and that, like other rational beings, he sometimes reasoned 
inductively, I can not subscribe to it. 

Again: “ Professor de Laguna obviously thinks that the fact that 
this generalization [that change is universal and continual] is part 
and parcel of our educated common-sense is highly in its favor as a 
scientific fact, since he holds that it is a basic truth, valid for all 
time” (p. 64). What I think is unfortunately not so obvious as my 
critic supposes, though I have tried to write clearly. I do mot hold 
that the generalization in question is a “basic truth, valid for all 
time,” and I have never said that I did. Even when he quotes me 
directly, Professor Robinson mangles the sense. Thus he quotes: 
“We accept the universality of change, not because it is proved but 
because it appeals to us,” which seems to commit me to an zstheticism 
which is foreign to my way of thinking. The sentence, as I wrote 
it, concluded: “and it appeals to us because it lies in the direction 
of our expanding knowledge” (p. 243). 

And so I might continue; but I prefer to pass at once to Professor 
Robinson’s conclusion: “ The truth about these conflicting interpre- 
tations, then, is just this, that both men are reading their own meta- 
physical predilections into the writings of Heraclitus” (p. 66). That 
is, of course, a familiar charge—easy to make, and generally difficult 
to refute. But in my own case it happens to be ridiculous. Hera- 
clitus is, according to me, one of the sources of a philosophical tradi- 
tion to which I am earnestly opposed. I do not accept the distinction 
between science and experience as absolute; I regard the principle of 
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the alternation of opposites as a delusion; I am neither an intel- 
lectualist nor an ascetic, neither an aristocrat nor a militarist; and 
I have little sympathy with either optimism or pessimism. But on 
all these points Heraclitus and Plato are substantially at one. If I 
have read anything into Heraclitus it is Platonism. The fact of the 
matter appears to be that Professor Robinson has read into my ar- 
ticle all manner of things which he supposed a “ positivistic thinker ” 
ought to say, but which I have not said nor dreamed of saying. 


THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawr CoLiece. 


AWARENESS AND BEHAVIORISM. 
Apropos oF Proressor Lovejyoy’s CRITIQUE. 


In a recent critique of Behaviorism* Professor Lovejoy seeks to 
confute this system by demonstrating its logical inconsistency. The 
behaviorists, he points out, limit themselves to the study of stimuli 
and responses, and ignore certain intervening occurrences (percep- 
tion, knowledge) which, according to the critic, are essential links 
in the chain. Behavior, in a word, depends upon the fact that the 
behaving organism “is apprehending objects external to itself and is 
aware of stimuli.”* This “idea of cognition . .. is wholly alien to 
the psychology of behaviorism.”* Now if the awareness factor be 
ruled out altogether, it will follow that “no organism can ever know 
what it is doing or what object evokes its response, and therefore no 
psychological investigator can possess such knowledge.”* Hence, 
the “thinking behaviorist” is a logical paradox, and the behaviorist’s 
ground-hypothesis proves to be self-refuting and absurd. 

There are two features of this critique to which the constructive 
psychologist of any school may take exception: (1) the value of im- 
plications drawn from a demonstrated self-contradiction, when used 
to determine questions of fact; and (2) the concept of awareness 
adopted by the critic. 

1. The plan of attack in Dr. Lovejoy’s article is typical of the tradi- 
tional dialectical method of solving problems. It contrasts with the 
procedure of empirical science. The philosopher seeks to establish 


1“The Paradox of the Thinking Behaviorist,” Pum. Rev., XXXI, 1922, 
PP. 135-147. 

2 Ibid., p. 141. 

3 Tbid., p. 146. 

4 Ibid., p. 147. 
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truth by reasoning about concepts; the scientist pins his faith on 
observation of nature. In the present case the starting-point is a 
certain dogmatically assumed concept of awareness. Taking for 
granted that his readers will accept this definition, the writer proceeds 
to demonstrate that behaviorism rests on a self-contradictory basis, 
The argument does not appeal to empirical evidence in support of 
its fundamental hypothesis. It sets out from a certain concept and 
advances by the route of logic to an obvious destination. 

It is natural that an empiricist, reviewing the discussion, should 
challenge the value of Professor Lovejoy’s procedure. If his con- 
clusions demonstrate an essential self-inconsistency in the theory at- 
tacked, may not the absurdity be due to some error in the primary 
assumption, for which the critic and not the behaviorist is responsible? 
To take a classical example: The opponents of the Copernican theory 
proved the absurdity of supposing a spherical earth, by pointing out 
that the inhabitants on the under side would inevitably fall off and 
the earth itself sink into the nether abyss. The conclusion was log- 
ical according to the premises, but the notion of gravity on which it 
rested was factually erroneous. With the revision of that notion the 
argument proved valueless. May it not be that in the present in- 
stance the notion of awareness needs revision, and that with the 
proper amendment the paradox will vanish? 

Whether the behavioristic standpoint is true or false is a question 
of fact—a problem to be empirically determined. No scientist, I be- 
lieve, will concede that it can be settled by a train of argument alone. 
And for this reason the critique before us can not but impress the 
scientific worker unfavorably. The entire history of science teaches 
us to beware of this type of reasoning. When a certain theory is 
shown to be ‘absurd’ or ‘impossible’ or ‘ self-refuting,’ the very use 
of such terms instills doubt as to the basis of the critic’s argument. 

2. Coming now to the foundations of Professor Lovejoy’s critique. 
His argument hinges on the notion of awareness. The view which 
he seems to hold is that the individual is immediately aware of objects 
outside the body. These external things are the “objects of con- 
sciousness.” 

But is this position substantiated by empirical evidence? On the 
contrary the study of neurology indicates that prior to perception the 
stimuli affect the sense organs and a nerve impulse is conveyed to the 

1Note the following expressions: “He observes . .. things not com- 


tained within his own skin” (p. 141); “the organism is . . . aware of 
stimuli” (p. 141); apprehension of external objecis” (p. 142). 
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brain. If we are to combat the behaviorist contention on empirical 
grounds, we seem forced to shift the locus of the perceptual process 
to the brain and more specifically to the cortex. The immediate “ ob- 
jects of consciousness” are not objects or stimuli outside the body, 
but certain events in the cortical centers, which these stimuli have 
generated. The “content of consciousness” includes the entire in- 
ventory or make-up of our perceptual and other experiences. 

I have quoted these two phrases, because they seem needlessly 
abstruse and even misleading. Consciousness is an abstract term; the 
concrete fact or event is an experience. The notion of a “ content of 
consciousness” has always been a source of perplexity to the present 
writer. It is easy to understand what is meant by the content (or 
ingredients) of an experience—but the content of the characteristic 
of experiencing conveys no meaning whatever. And so with the other 
phrase: The term objects of experience clearly means the objects 
which generate experience; but what is an object of consciousness? 

Restating the assumption of the introspectionist in these terms, 
awareness may be defined provisionally as the generation of certain 
data (perceptual or other experiences), due to the occurrence of cer- 
tain objects of experience (cortical states). Accordingly, the philo- 
sophical problem of awareness is, What is the relation between these 
contents of experience and these cortical objects of experience?*+ This 
is a real metaphysical question—the sort of issue which every scientist 
would gladly avoid. Yet it does not seem possible for the psycholo- 
gist to escape this particular problem altogether, for he is directly 
concerned with these experiences and with the stimuli which generate 
the cortical conditions. He must adopt some attitude, if only by way 
of working hypothesis. 

Let us run hastily over the alternative views that have been formu- 
lated. (1) The parallelistic hypothesis is an effort to escape the 
problem of awareness altogether—it is mere agnosticism. The other 
historic theories make at least an attempt to solve it. (2) Mentalism 
or spiritualism (traditionally called idealism) views the objects of 
experience as mere phases of the contents of experience. (3) Mate- 
tialism suggests that there are no contents of experience, but merely 
objects. The behavior psychology is a special phase of this theory; 
it shifts the emphasis from ‘cortical conditions’ to ‘responses.’ (4) 
Interactionism is a legitimate attempt at complete dualism; it regards 

1 These two statements cover thought experiences as well as perceptual 


experiences, if we admit that the objects of thought are cortical events. 
There is abundant empirical evidence for this view. 
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the objects of experience and the contents of experience as two dis- 
tinct sets of phenomena (or noumena) working one on the other. (5) 
Double-aspect monism, on the contrary, holds that the objects of ex- 
perience and the contents of experience are actually one single set 
of events, observed in two different ways. When we experience these 
occurrences directly they are ‘content’; when we observe them indi- 
rectly, through their working on our sense organs, they are ‘ objects.’ 

One might possibly devise other conceptions of awareness, but 
these appear to be the chief historic hypotheses. In choosing between 
them the scientist will be guided chiefly by the way in which they 
agree with the observed facts, bearing in mind also the canon of 
simplicity. 

Idealism does not appeal to the present-day scientist. It seems to 
contradict the data of astronomy, which reveal a long-enduring uni- 
verse, in parts of which there is no evidence of ‘experience.’ 
Furthermore, organic evolution points to a beginning of life on our 
planet, prior to which time there was no ‘knower’—and yet there 
were occurrences. Materialism on the other hand leaves out of 
account the intimate events of our personal life. It does not appeal 
to any school of psychologists with the exception of the behaviorists. 
The interaction theory, as I have elsewhere argued,? offends the 
canon of simplicity. The double-aspect theory seems open to none of 
these objections. It has been called incomprehensible and meaning- 
less,* impossible and absurd.* But none of these criticisms are suf- 
ficient refutation. They are probably due in large part to awkward- 
ness in stating the view and in some measure to lack of constructive 
imagination on the part of the critics. 

To the interactionist, at least, the double-aspect view should be 
comprehensible. The interactionist defines awareness as the effect of 
something material (brain processes) on a personal being. The 
double-aspect monist holds that awareness consists in living these very 
events. The essential fact in awareness is cortical reception, with 

1 Professor J. B. Pratt in a recent article broadens the field of mate- 
rialism to include the present writer’s view. (“The New Materialism,” J. 
of Phil., 1922, 19, pp. 337-351.) I believe this simplification of the alterna- 
tives unwarranted. The five standpoints seem essentially distinct; it should 
help—not hinder—our survey of the problem to recognize their differential 
points. 

2“ Psychology and the Central Nervous System,” Psychol. Rev., 1921, 
pp. 28, 252 ff 

8Cf. A. P. Weiss, in Psychol. Rev., 1922, pp. 29, 334 ff. 

4Cf. W. McDougall, Body and Mind, pp. 155 ff. 
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the integrating and other processes that accompany this reception. 
The same occurrences are at once cortical events and personal ex- 
periences. There is no knower apart from the known. Or, in psycho- 
logical terms, our personality is the sum-total of our cortical ex- 
periences—not a separate entity which views or is affected by the 
occurrences in our brain centers. 

Now whether the interaction view, or the behaviorist view, or the 
double-aspect view, or some other view represents the actual state of 
affairs in the universe, is to be determined by weighing the factual 
evidence rather than by dialectic. Professor Lovejoy’s refutation of 
the behaviorist’s position depends upon a certain view of awareness 
and thinking, which is not the only interpretation of these processes. 
His critique does not satisfy those of us who start with a radically 
different concept—who regard awareness as the individual organism 
“living through” certain occurrences in the brain centers. 

Like Professor Lovejoy we challenge the behaviorist’s rejection of 
consciousness—but on very different grounds. We question it because 
we find reason to believe that certain receptive and integrative proc- 
esses occur in the brain centers—processes which each human indi- 
vidual, as he lives the life of his own particular organism, calls his 
own perceptions and thoughts. A large body of psychologists are 
interested in investigating these neural-personal events. The be- 
haviorist on the other hand rules these events out of science alto- 
gether, or admits them only as implicit responses. 

Is the behaviorist’s assumption right or wrong? This is surely a 
matter for empirical determination. The solution, I am inclined to 
believe, hinges on the nature of the so-called implicit responses, which 
have not yet been satisfactorily investigated. Are they actually re- 
sponses, or are they occurrences in the cortical centers? 


Howarp C. WaRREN. 
Princeton UNIVERSITY. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
The Spirit of the Common Law. By Roscoz Pounp. Boston, Mar- 

shall Jones Company, 1921.—pp. xv, 224. 

For many years our courts have been subjected to criticism by 
men of progressive ideas, and all kinds of reforms have been recom- 
mended to give expression to the popular will for ‘social justice.’ 
Legislatures and executives who favored the enactment of laws aim- 
ing at the improvement of social conditions found themselves balked 
by the judiciary; and judges came to be regarded not as impartial 
dispensers of justice but as the prejudiced champions of the interests 
of a class to which they themselves were said to belong. As a matter 
of fact, the industrial development of modern life had brought with 
it social conditions which, seemingly, coujd not be satisfactorily dealt 
with by the old legal tradition. The popular attacks directed against 
the courts were generally unreasonable, and the remedies proposed 
to realize ‘social justice’ ill-advised. As Professor Pound says: 
“The fundamental difference between the law of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the law of the period of legal development on which we 
have entered is not in the least due to the dominance of sinister inter- 
ests over courts or lawyers or jurists. . . . It is a conflict of ideas, 
not of men; a clash between conceptions that have come down to us 
and entered into the very flesh and blood of our institutions and 
modern juristic conceptions born of a new movement in all the social 
sciences. Study of fundamental problems, not reversion to justice 
without law through changes in the judicial establishments or ref- 
erenda on judicial decisions, is the road to socialization of the law” 
(pp. 191 £). What was needed was an understanding of our legal 
system in its relation to our entire civilization, a study of its spirit 
and its growth, and an appreciation of its capacity for further develop- 
ment in the solution of the new problems presented by a new order 
of society. Such a task could have been undertaken only by a wise 
and learned jurist, by a man of wide historical knowledge and deep 
insight, by a scholar like Professor Pound who has given us in this 
interesting and instructive book an interpretation of the history of the 
Anglo-American law, and has shown us what factors have contributed 
to shape it. There was need of a man “to examine the legal tradition 
on which [the lawyer] relies, to ascertain the elements of which it is 
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made up, to learn its spirit, and to perceive how it has come to be 
what it is, to the end that we may know how far we may make use 
of it in the stage of the legal development upon which the world has 
now entered” (p. 10). 

Professor Pound finds that of the seven important factors which 
have contributed to shape our law, all but one, the feudal law, made 
strongly for individualism, and that it is this obstinate individualist 
element that has stood in the way of the socialization of the common 
law. Our legal tradition, he declares, is concerned not with social 
righteousness but with individual rights; it is so zealous to secure 
fair play to the individual that often it secures very little fair play 
to the public. The isolated individual is the center of many of its 
most significant doctrines. The feudal doctrine of rights and duties 
incident to certain relationships fell into disfavor in the nineteenth 
century; while Puritanism, the attitude of protecting the individual 
against government, the eighteenth-century doctrine of the natural 
rights of the abstract individual man, the insistence of the pioneer 
upon a minimum of interference with his freedom of action, and the 
nineteenth-century deduction of law from a metaphysical principle of 
individual liberty—all combined to make jurists and lawyers think of 
individuals rather than of groups or relations. In short, according 
to our author, an ultra-individualism is peculiar to Anglo-American 
thinking, an uncompromising insistence upon individual interests and 
individual property as the focal point of jurisprudence. Puritanism 
gave added emphasis to individualist ideas in the United States and 
kept them alive and active fifty years after English legal thought had 
turned over a new leaf (p. 37). The good and bad sides of all this 
are clearly brought out by Professor Pound (pp. 44 ff); and it is 
shown that “it is, after all, not fundamental principles of jurispru- 
dence, but traditional principles of Puritanism operating out of their 
sphere with which American legislators are struggling” (pp. 58 f). 
Similar results are reached with respect to the other factors which 
have helped to shape our law: we learn what a profound influence 
conceptions, ideals, ethical and political theories have exercised upon 
the law. 

It is perfectly plain to Professor Pound “that legal systems do 
and must grow, that legal principles are not absolute, but are relative 
to time and place, and that juridicial idealism may go no further than 
the ideals of an epoch.” This may seem a somewhat sceptical con- 
clusion with respect to the common law, which has so often been 
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lauded as the expression of eternal truth and justice. The reader 
may also be puzzled by the emphasis laid in the book upon “ judicial 
experimentation,” “ judicial experience,” and “ judicial empiricism,” 
as well as by the pragmatist leanings which the author seems to reveal 
in his recommendations concerning the future development of the 
law. But it is the language and not the thought, the labels, and not 
the ideas they stand for, that arouse misgivings. Professor Pound 
has no thought of destroying the certainty of the law. Indeed, he 
holds that the chief cause of the success of our common-law doctrine 
of precedents as a form of law is that it combines certainty and power 
of growth as no other doctrine has been able to do. Both the doctrine 
of precedents and the doctrine of supremacy of law, the two funda- 
mental doctrines of the common law, “represent the Germanic idea 
of law as a quest for the justice and truth of the Creator. The 
common-law doctrine is one of reason applied to experience. It 
assumes that experience will afford the most satisfactory foundation 
for standards of action and principles of decision. It holds that law 
is not to be made arbitrarily by a fiat of the sovereign will, but is to 
be discovered by judicial and juristic experience of the rules and 
principles which in the past have accomplished or have failed to 
accomplish justice” (pp. 181 ff). It is true, the references to “ ex- 
perience” in the above quotation and elsewhere, and statements like 
the one on page 182 that “causes are to be judged by principles 
reached inductively from the judicial experience of the past,” are 
misleading or, at least, ambiguous unless they are interpreted in the 
light of illustrations, given by Professor Pound, of “ judicial em- 
piricism.” The meaning is that the judge applies reason, standards, 
principles, to experience; he tests them by their experienced results. 
Experience, for example, shows that the principle of individualism 
conceived abstractly and applied abstractly results in injustice and 
must be modified. The truth of a principle depends upon what it 
accomplishes—this is what the ‘ sociological’ jurists are fond of call- 
ing the pragmatist element in their teaching—but, be it remembered, 
what it accomplishes in realizing justice. The ‘sociological’ judge 
approaches his task with predetermined premises, principles, stand- 
ards, ideals, but he does not ride his principles to death; he uses 
judgment in applying them, just as common-sense morality uses 
judgment in applying ethical principles in daily life: it often happens 
that a principle applied abstractly destroys the very purpose of the 
principle: summum jus summa injuria. 
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It is evidently because of the fruitfulness of the method employed 
by juristic science that Professor Pound considers Anglo-American 
law fortunate in entering upon a new period of growth with a well- 
established doctrine of law-making by judicial decision. He declares 
that if the causes of the backwardness of the law with respect to 
social problems are to be found in the traditional element of our 
legal system, the surest means of deliverance are also to be found 
there. “Given new premises,” he says, “our common law has the 
means of developing them to meet the exigencies of justice and of 
molding the results into a scientific system” (p. 185). Indeed, he 
finds that “a shifting was in progress in our case law from the in- 
dividualist justice of the nineteenth century .. . to the social justice 
of today even before the change in our legislative policy became so 
marked”; and he enumerates eight noteworthy changes in the law in 
the present generation which are in the spirit of recent ethics, recent 
philosophy and recent political thought (p. 185). This infusion of 
social ideas into the traditional element of our law must go on, for 
“a body of law which will satisfy the demands of the society of 
today can not be made of the ultra-individualist materials of eight- 
eenth-century jurisprudence and nineteenth-century common law based 
thereon, no matter how judges are chosen or how often they are dis- 
missed. .. . The way must be prepared by juristic science and by 
careful legislation, worked out consistently and upon a clear program, 
as the legislation of the reform movement in the first half of the 
nineteenth century was framed on the basis of Bentham’s doctrine of 
utility” (p. 190). What juristic science will have to do in the future 
is to add to its method by studying the social operation of rules and 
doctrines and the effects which they produce in action, in order to 
determine how far they achieve the ends of law. 

All this sounds reasonable; the only wonder is that the philosophy 
of utilitarianism, which received its warmest welcome in the home of 
the common law, exercised such little influence upon the common law, 
and that all theories of the law should have remained individualistic 
until the coming of Jhering who drew his inspiration from English 
utilitarianism. Professor Pound, who points out that the votaries of 
the social sciences not so long ago confirmed the lawyers in the ideas 
they found in their lawbooks, would most likely reply that even teleo- 
logical moralists like Mill and Spencer who set up the general happi- 
ness as the supreme end in their ethics, were individualists in law and 
politics. They, too, like the jurists, were dominated in their legal and 
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political thinking by the eighteenth-century doctrines, and looked with 
suspicion upon social legislation; and they, too, confirmed the lawyers 
in their extreme individualist ideas. Old conceptions die hard, par- 
ticularly when there is an element of truth in them and they have 
accomplished so much for human kind as the individualistic ideal has 
accomplished. Besides, it remains to be seen how far the coming 
generation will go in the socialization of the common law. The fear 
of communistic socialism has already led to political reaction in the 
United States, and it may check the progress of the new movement 
in the law. That would be a calamity, for there is nothing revolu- 
tionary in the new school as represented by men like Professor Pound 
and Judge Cardozo, whose illuminating little book on The Nature of 
the Judicial Process has recently appeared. Their aim is not to intro- 
duce into the common law a socialistic theory but to infuse into it a 
social spirit, which is quite a different thing. Their purpose is not to 
destroy individualism, but to temper it with justice,—to enable a 
greater number of human beings to be individuals. They are the true 
individualists. 
FranK THILLY. 
Cornett UNIVERSITY. 


History. Its Theory and Practice. By Benepetro Croce. Author- 
ized Translation by Douvctas AtnsLiz. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1921.—pp. 317. 

This is volume IV of the systematic works of Croce, which bear 
the general title of “ Philosophy of Spirit.” Its contents originally 
were published in large part in proceedings of Italian academies and 
in Italian journals, but its first appearance in book form was in Ger- 
many in 1915 under the title, Zur Theorie und Geschichte der His- 
toriographie. The present translation is from the second edition of 
the Italian edition, which has the title, Teoria e Storia della Storio- 
grafia. The American edition of the English translation has been given 
a somewhat modified title, while in England it has appeared as Theory 
and History of Historiography. This change of title may easily be- 
come the source of some confusion. 

As the author points out, the theory of history does not form a 
new systematic part of his philosophy, but was already outlined in 
certain chapters of his Logic. The form of historical comprehension 
is, as it were, the ideal form of theoretical intelligibility towards which 
all his discussions of the forms of spiritual life have pointed. “Ina 
certain sense, therefore, this resumption of the treatment of historiog- 
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raphy on the completion of the wide circle, this drawing forth of it 
from the limits of the first treatment of the subject, was the most 
natural conclusion that could be given to the whole work” (p. 6). 
The book falls into two parts: the first, with ten chapters or sections 
and three shorter “ Appendices,” dealing with the theory of History; 
and the second, with eight chapters, dealing with Historiography. 
The second part illustrates by a historical survey the influence of 
historical theories upon the actual form of writing history at various 
times, and so tends to illustrate and make concrete the author’s the- 
oretical conclusions. 

There are two propositions that at once attract attention on taking 
up this volume: first, that all true history is contemporary history, 
and second, that history is thought and as such, philosophy,—the only 
genuine philosophy. These may be regarded as the central theses of 
the work around which the whole discussion revolves and of which 
the other conclusions are deductions or further elaborations and quali- 
fications. Croce, as is well known, is a literary artist of rare quality, 
gifted with insight and imagination. There is scarcely a dull page in 
the book and one is swept along by the brilliancy and suggestiveness 
of his writing and only on a second reading feels inclined to assume 
a critical attitude in regard to his theories. Indeed, even if in the 
end it has to be maintained that certain assumptions can not be ac- 
cepted without qualification or that certain conclusions have been 
asserted rather than established, one has still to acknowledge himself 
as the author’s debtor for valuable instruction and suggestion. 


By history Croce means both the actual process of living and the 
activity that in the life of the spirit is inseparable from this, of 
interpreting or bringing the reality lived to self-consciousness. His- 
tory is not a product, but the process of development itself and lives 
the life of the spirit. Its centre and life is in the present, and there 
is no past except what is connected with and springs from the prob- 
lems of the present. The past as something that is dead and gone 
is abstract and transcedent—an unmeaning ‘thing-in-itself.’ This en- 
ables us to understand the distinction between true history and chron- 
icle, which once indeed was alive and may yet live again. “Thus 
great tracts of history which are now chronicle for us, many docu- 
ments now mute, will in their turn be traversed with new flashes of 
life and will speak again. These revivals have altogether interior 
motives, and no wealth of documents or of narratives will bring 
them about; indeed, it is they themselves that copiously collect and 
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place before themselves the documents and narratives, which without 
them would remain scattered and inert. And it will be impossible 
ever to understand anything of the effective process of historical 
thought unless we start from the principle that the spirit itself is 
history, maker of history at every moment of its existence, and also 
the result of all anterior history” (p. 25). 


Croce distinguishes between true history and what he calls ‘ pseudo- 
histories,’ distinguishing among the latter various species, such as 
“ philological history,” “rhetorical history,” “poetical history,” “ so- 
ciological history.” All of these have their relative justification in 
certain relations or practical situations and are ‘false’ only when 
they are mistaken for genuine history. 

It is not until we reach the true concept of history that its identity 
with genuine philosophy becomes evident. The ideal of history is 
not that of universality in the extensive sense—the exhaustive knowl- 
edge of all facts belonging to every period in the life of the world, or 
even such a list of facts as that of a single nation or individual. It 
is upon such a mistaken view of the task of history that historical 
scepticism rests. But the absurdity of this demand becomes clear 
when we reflect that if all such interrogations were answered and we 
were in possession of such an infinite array of facts “there would 
be nothing else left for us to do but to clear our minds of them, to 
forget them, and to concentrate upon that particular point alone which 
corresponds to a problem aud constitutes living, active history, con- 
temporary history” (pp. 53-54). Scepticism in regard to the possibil- 
ity of fulfilling the demands of history is simply another form of the 
scepticism in regard to the thing-in-itself. But to deny the possibility 
of universal history is not to deny the universal in history. For since 
that which is known by history is determined by thought, the uni- 
versal is immanent in it. In its essential form, history expresses 
itself in individual judgments, which are the inseparable syntheses of 
universal and particular. The subject of the history of poetry is 
not Dante or Shakespeare, or Italian poetry or English poetry, but 
poetry, é.e., a universal. Similarly, the subject of political or social 
history is not that of any particular nation or time, but culture, civil- 
ization, progress, liberty (pp. 60-61). 

When we hold fast to this conception of history as not concerned 
with a dead past, but with the thoughts of the living present, and 
also realize that as thinking it moves in the realm of the concrete 
universal, we are able to understand the author’s identification of 
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history and philosophy. This identity reveals itself “ provided always 
that the dualism of ideas and facts has been superseded, of vérités de 
raison and vwvérités de fait, the concept of philosophy as contempla- 
tion of vérités de raison, and that of history as the amassing of 
brute facts, of course vérités de fait” (p. 61). It is in realizing the 
nature of their inquiry as immanent and renouncing transcendency 
that history and philosophy find their unity. “And since history, 
properly understood, abolishes the idea of a universal history, so 
philosophy, immanent and identical with history, abolishes the idea 
of a universal philosophy—that is to say, of a closed system. The 
two negations correspond and are indeed fundamentally one (because 
closed systems, like universal histories, are cosmological romances), 
and both receive empirical confirmation from the tendency of the 
best spirits of our day to refrain from ‘ universal histories’ and from 
‘definitive systems,’ leaving both to compilers, to believers, and to 
the credulous of every sort” (p. 62). 

The chapter on “ The Philosophy of History” exposes the unten- 
ableness of the standpoint and assumptions known as ‘philosophy of 
history’ (the search for some transcendental end) and of historical 
determinism through causes. In spite of the opposition that has al- 
ways existed between these two positions, they rest in the end upon 
the common error of transcendency. “Take any deterministic his- 
torical work and you will discover in it, explicit or understood, tran- 
scendency (in Taine, for example, it goes by the name of ‘race’ or 
siécle, which are true and proper deities) ; take any work of ‘ philos- 
ophy of history’ and dualism and naturalism will be found there (in 
Hegel, for example, when he admits rebellious and impotent facts 
which resist or are unworthy the dominion of the idea) ” (p. 68). As 
historically thought the fact has no cause or end outside itself, but 
in itself, coincident with its real qualities. To affirm a fact as real 
by thought is to know it in its determinate qualities (pp. 76-77). The 
true historical procedure is not that of judging the facts externally 
through subjective reflection, ‘explaining’ them by means of external 
causes, or ‘justifying’ by reference to ethical ideas of good and evil, 
but rather that of the speculative concept which grasps the facts in 
their dialectical movement—the following the march of the subject 
matter itself. From the standpoint of thought good and evil are not 
independent entities, but moments in the process of development. 
History is always positive, not negative. There can be no such a 
thing as history of death and decadence. Every particular form 
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perishes, even particular truths when they are not transformed by 
being included in a system of wider truth, but “what is preserved 
and enriched in the course of history is history itself, spirituality ” 
(p. 91). 

When history is thus recognized as the work of man, the develop- 
ment of spirit, it becomes enfranchised from transcendent forces and 
from the necessity of natural causes. Pragmatic history in its revolt 
from these agencies tends to seek its subject matter in the actions of 
abstract individuals. But in actual working out it always finds that 
this position can not be maintained, and is driven to invoke other 
agencies like fortune, nature, chance, or God. On the other hand, 
the criticism of pragmatism has led to the conception of an ideal mind 
or reason that constructs history and whose ‘astuteness’ or ‘ provi- 
dence’ uses the acts of particular men to contribute to an end of 
which they are ignorant. History on this view is not the work of 
empirical individuals taken in their abstractness, but of the eternal 
spirit individualizing itself. Its principle of explanation is sought 
“in the process itself, which is born of thought and returns to 
thought and is intelligible through the auto-intelligibility of thought” 
(p. 100). This is in general the doctrine of Vico and Hegel, and 
although Croce sympathizes with it as a correction of the pragmatic 
view, he finds in its mode of expression a tendency towards tran- 
scendency that he thinks it important to correct. Hegel, for example, 
speaks of the individual as led by illusion to fulfill the ends of reason. 
Now the real truth is that the illusion is not that of the individual 
who loves and strives, but of the person who thinks that the individual 
is deluded. Such an appearance of illusion there may seem to an 
outside observer to be on the first superficial reflection, but in the fullness 
of concrete consciousness the individual discovers “that there is no 
end that has not been realized, as well as it could, in the process, in 
which it was never an absolute end—that is to say, an abstract end, 
but both a means and an end” (p. 104). True history does not move 
on the plane of the abstract universal, assuming the form of sociolog- 
ical or institutional history below which there exists the abstract his- 
tory of individuals. Two abstract halves do not make a whole. What 
is essential is the understanding that “true history is the history of 
the individual in so far as he is universal and of the universal in so 
far as it is individual” (p. 107). 

In following the development of the author’s theories one is likely 
to have reserved certain difficulties in regard to the treatment to be 
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accorded to physical nature, and to this subject is devoted section ix 
of Part I of the volume. In the first place, what is known as ‘history 
of nature’ or ‘ natural history’ is history only in name. Constructions 
of this sort depend upon types and abstractions and proceed by anal- 
ogies. There can be no doubt regarding their utility and importance 
as classificatory schemes. But they sometimes take their imaginary 
historicity too seriously and set up as naturalistic systems of meta- 
physics—as evolutionism. Nevertheless, although nature taken thus 
as separate from mind can be the object only of a pseudo-history, it 
does not follow as some have supposed that nature falls outside the 
realm of history. It is evident that this is a crucial point for Croce’s 
whole theory of the identity of history and philosophy, and it can 
scarcely be said that he fairly meets the issue. The general principle 
that he announces, that nature is not something outside of and apart 
from thought, one may accept; but there is another truth regarding 
the ‘otherness’ and opposition of nature to thought that requires to 
be brought into relation to this principle. There are a good many 
indications in Croce’s ‘ Philosophy of Spirit’ (of which this is one) 
that his system in its fear of the transcendent has remained within 
the bounds of subjectivism and has not realized the need of what 
Schelling called the “ Durchbruch zur Realitat.” 

Part II of this volume, entitled “The History of Historiography,” 
has eight sections in which the progress of writing history is traced 
from ancient times to the present day. This part of the work is 
brilliantly executed, and although merely an outline is characterized 
by both sound scholarship and fine insight into the essential issues. 
The emphasis throughout these sections is upon the development of 
history as the thinking of the facts of human life by the human spirit 
itself. It is a history of progress in coming closer to the real facts 
and dispensing with the mythology that tends to substitute itself for 
them, and the author’s interest is in showing the elements contributed 
toward this end by the different periods and schools. Thus, “ Ro- 
manticism had abolished historical dualism, for which there existed 
in reality positive and negative, elect and outcast, facts. Positivism 
repeated that all facts are facts and all have an equal right to enter 
history” (p. 303). 

Through the influence of positivism history learned to take account 
of facts hitherto neglected, psychological and economic facts, and to 
recognize material interests. But even representatives like Taine and 
Buckle were compelled to be historical against their will and to recog- 
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nize other influences than those which were consistent with their theo- 
ries. Croce believes that ‘a new historiography’ which has developed 
from the efforts of the past and has learned to avoid the onesidedness 
and errors of former schools is already being realized. Asa summary of 
his general theory the following passage, taken from the concluding 
pages of his volume, may be quoted: “In the philosophy that we have 
delineated, reality is affirmed to be spirit, not such that it is above the 
world or wanders about the world, but such as coincides with the 
world: and nature has been shown as a moment and a product of this 
spirit itself, and therefore the dualism (at least that which has troubled 
thought from Thales to Spencer) is superseded, and transcendency of 
all sorts, whether materialistic or theological in its origin, has also 
been superseded with it. Spirit, which is the world, is the spirit that 
develops, and is therefore both one and diverse, an eternal solution 
and an eternal problem, and its self-consciousness is philosophy, which 
is its history, or history, which is its philosophy, each substantially 
identical with the other” (p. 312). 

As will have become quite evident from the foregoing account, the 
central principle to which Croce has constant recourse for solving 
problems is that of repudiating all forms of transcendency. The gen- 
eral frame-work of his system he has taken from Hegel, who did more 
than any other writer of the nineteenth century to lead men’s minds 
to the notion of historical development. But although acknowledging 
his debt to Hegel, especially in regard to the dialectical movement of 
historical development, Croce finds frequent occasion to criticize his 
conclusions, finding in the former’s view of history a reference to 
transcendent forms and ideas. His general relation to Hegel was stated 
at length in some essays published a few years ago in an English trans- 
lation under the title, What is Living and What is Dead in the Philoso- 
phy of Hegel. Whether Croce’s criticisms of Hegel’s position are well 
founded is an historical question to which an adequate answer could 
be given only after detailed investigation and argument. But quite 
apart from any such problem of historical interpretation, one must, I 
think, differ from Croce’s view of experience as something to be read 
in terms of mere immanency. What is wholly disconnected from 
thought is, of course, a subject only for myth; but it is a fundamental 
mistake not to recognize also that spirit is no merely natural process, 
but genuine development, and that as such it consists precisely in 
going beyond itself and recognizing freely the claims of that which 
lies outside of its merely natural life. In human experience it is not 
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either logically or practically satisfying to divide these phases of ex- 
perience sharply from one another: failing to recognize, that is, that 
in the immanent there is also a moment of transcendency necessary 
to complete it, just as the transcendent is made real only because it 
constantly expresses itself in what is immanent. If this is true, re- 
ligion can not be assigned to the realm of myth and the ‘ false tran- 
scendent,’ but must be recognized as a phase of concrete experience 
that has its own place of justification. With transcendent realities we 
can have no concern, and no interest in the claims of closed systems 
of philosophy or history. But ‘the spirit that is conscious of itself 
as spirit’ recognizes that its true life both includes and lies beyond 
what is merely natural, and that the path of development leads in the 
direction of a fuller expression of that unity. Abstract immanency 
easily turns into naturalism, which, as Signor Croce himself recog- 
nizes, is just the counterpart of abstract tramscendency and tends 
constantly to fall into the same dualism. 


J. E. Creicuton. 
Cormnett UNIVERSITY. 
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A Handbook of Ethical Theory. By Grorce Sruart Futierton. Henry 

Holt and Company, New York, 1922.—pp. xi, 380. 

Professor Fullerton’s handbook offers a well-organized and judicious pres- 
entation of the subject-matter it announces—the outstanding issues of ethi- 
cal theory. In point of content it differs somewhat from most other recent 
texts in ethics. It makes no attempt to trace the development either of 
morality or of ethical theory, or to analyze at any great length the concrete 
problems that confront individuals in their daily life. Nevertheless it puts 
to constant and skillful use the facts which such students as Westermarck 
and Hobhouse have assembled in the field of comparative morality. Its 
references to historical ethical systems, moreover, are numerous, and an en- 
tire section, Part VII, is devoted to “ The Schools of the Moralists,” the 
chapters being entitled “Intuitionism,” “Egoism,” “ Utilitarianism,” 
“ Nature, Perfection, Self-Realization,” “The Ethics of Evolution,” “ Pes- 
simism,” and “ Kant, Hegel, and Nietzsche.” In the course of the discus-~ 
sion, furthermore, numerous concrete ethical problems are touched upon, 
and there are brief chapters on “ The Ethics of the Individual” and “ Inter- 
national Ethics.” Fairly consistently, however, all this material is utilized 
to introduce general ethical questions and to vindicate either specific answers 
or at least the use of certain principles and methods for the discovery of 
such answers. 

Part I illustrates the divergencies manifested both in the ideals of com- 
munities and in the codes of the classical moralists, and argues that, if we 
would not make our estimates of comparative worth arbitrarily, we must 
assume the critical and reflective tasks of the ethicist. The nature of ethics, 
its method, materials and aims, are discussed in Part II. This is followed 
by an account of man’s nature and the material and social environment in 
which it takes form and expresses itself. Part IV, “ The Realm of Ends,” 
centers abovt the nature and the relation to one another of impulse, desire 
and will, and likewise of intention and motive. Parts V and VI are of 
pivotal significance: the one describes the characteristics and the expressions 
of the social will and considers the question as to who are properly sharers 
in it; the other discusses “ The Real Social Will” under the chapter head- 
ings “ The Imperfect Social Will,” “The Rational Social Will,” and “ The 
Individual and the Social Will.” Following Part VII, mentioned above, 
are seven concluding chapters brought together under the title, “ The Ethics 


of the Social Will.” 
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The author espouses an “ Ethics of Reason ”—reason, however, not in the 
rationalistic sense but as a principle organizing the life of the individual 
and progressively expressing itself in institutions, customs, traditions, and 
laws. The impulsive and volitional nature of man are regarded as basic 
while yet it is maintained that ethical judgments can be passed only on be- 
ings who possess reason. (This, it is indicated, involves membership in a 
community which is itself rational in the sense that its opinion, laws and 
organizations, however darkly or imperfectly, exhibit structure, prohibit and 
enjoin modes of conduct, conspire to certain ends, and themselves more or 
less consistently take form in accordance with the demands of reason. Wis- 
dom and morality alike, it is contended, dictate a deep respect for the actual 
historical development of the community life and for the forms it has come 
to assume. Yet the actual social will is not ultimate; it must itself appear 
before the higher tribunal of reason, “ the reason of the race—the reason ap- 
propriate to the race as enlightened and freed from the shackles of local 
prejudice and restricted sympathy” (p. 175). What are the aims of the 
rational, as distinct from any actual, social will? They are: “ (1) The har- 
monious satisfaction of the impulses and desires of man. (2) Such an un- 
folding of these powers as will increase their range and variety, broaden 
man’s horizon, and give him an increased control over erratic impulses. 
(3) The bringing about of a social state in which the will of each individ- 
ual within a community counts for something, and not merely the will of 
a chosen few. (4) The broadening of the conception of what constitutes 
a community, so that ever-increasing numbers are regarded as having claims 
that must be recognized. (5) The taking into consideration of the whole 
of life; the whole life of individuals and of communities, so that the in- 
sistent present shall not be given undue weight, as against the future” 


(p. 174). 

Professor Fullerton’s central doctrine is that of the “ Rational Social 
Will.” It seems to be essentially the teaching of Hegel, though stated in 
clear and modern language and modified under the pressure of subsequent 
psychological and historical developments. To be sure, the page devoted 
to the ethics of Hegel, and other occasional references, might give the im- 
pression not so much of a debt to this thinker as of a departure from him. 
Yet the difficulties found in Hegel do not seem to be successfully escaped. 
True, the author not only avoids sarcasms and diatribes in discussing the 
rights and the rationality of the conscience and the ‘reason’ of tne Indi- 
vidual, but in fact gives these a very definite recognition; and, though stress- 
ing the fundamental rationality of the actual social order, is clear in his in- 
sistence on its limitations, imperfections and irrationalities—in short, its 
distinction from the rational social will. But, if sentences are taken in 
their context, it can scarcely be denied that Hegel, too, distinguished be- 
tween the actual and the real, and insisted that only the latter is rational in 
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any ultimate sense of the term, whether metaphysical or ethical. And this 
carries with it a recognition of the need—indeed, for Hegel, the inevitability 
—of reform. Of course, events have made us more critical of the prin- 
ciples of nationalism and more sceptical regarding the extent to which the 
collective life generally has become an expression of reason and right. 
Surely Professor Fullerton is entirely ‘safe and sane’ when he writes: 
“ That the individual may, and if he is properly equipped for the task, ought, 
to examine critically his own moral intuitions and those of the community 
in which he finds himself, and should, with becoming modesty and hesita- 
tion, now and then suggest an innovation, means no more than that he and 
the community are not dead, but are living, and that progress is a possi- 
bility, at least” (p. 289). The Hegelianism of tradition finds an echo in 
such sentences as these: “ To be sure, the court of last resort is the Rational 
Social Will. What is best for the State, and, hence, for those who com- 
pose it? What is practicable in the actual condition in which a given state 
finds itself at a given time? It seems too easy a solution of our problems 
to seek dogmatic answers to our questionings by having recourse to the 
‘natural light,’ that ready oracle of the philosopher, Descartes” (p. 324; 
see also p. 326). It is argued (p. 352), that “it is the duty of an American 
to recognize himself as a Christian rather than as a Mahometan or a 
Pagan” for the reason that “I think we may be called a Christian nation.” 
A genuine departure from Hegel does occur when, refraining from a de- 
tailed solution of particular ethical problems, the author suggests as guides 
“tradition, intuition and reflective reasoning” (p. 362) since “man has 
three counsellors: (1) The “objective” morality of his community—cus- 
tom, law, and public opinion, which certainly deserve to be taken very seri- 
ously; (2) his moral intuitions, which may be of the finest; and (3) his rea- 
son, which prevents him from making decisions without reflection” (p. 
302). What to do when these guides and counsellors differ does not 
clearly emerge. 

Professor Fullerton distinguishes two doctrines concerning the nature and 
function of reason: the Kantian conception of reason as the source of ulti- 
mate moral requirements, as an independent law-giver, and the view that 
reason “ serves its whole purpose in holding before the mind all its impulses 
and desires, revealing their interrelations, and making possible an enlight- 
ened and deliberate choice from among them” (p. 119). The latter view 
he regards as preferable. Reason is likened to “the presiding officer of a 
deliberative assembly, who insists that all the members shall be heard from, 
all proposals seriously considered, and that the ultimate decision shall justly 
represent the true will of the deliberative body as a whole” (p. 120). De- 
sire is given a monopoly on motivating power, on the impelling forces that 
drive on to action. But in this case how can reason do as much even as 
restrain a desire from immediate expression and maintain a free and open 
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field within which congruous desires may come to its reinforcement while 
conflicting desires have an opportunity to array themselves in opposition 
until one group has established its supremacy by vanquishing the other? 
And if this represents the role of reason why speak of the outcome as ra- 
tional instead of as an index of the relative strength of desires? These 
difficulties suggest the need of an interpretation of reason left unmentioned 
by the author, an interpretation in which reason is less sharply sundered 
from desire. 

The book is attractive in form and has been carefully edited. The refer- 
ence on p. 357 to the author’s own The World We Live In should read 
xvi instead of vi; and as the text stands James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience is referred to as a later work than his Pragmatism. 


Epwarp L. ScHAUB. 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


The Reconstruction of Religion: A Sociological View. By Cuaries A. 
Ettwoop. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922.—pp. xv, 323. 
“Even now, after two thousand years of slow emergence from barbar- 

ism,” Professor Ellwood writes, “the world seems about to relapse back into 

it... . . From the first so-called Christian civilization has been a very mixed 
affair. Much even in the Christian church has been non-Christian, or 
rather stark paganism” (p. 98). In recent decades new forces have arisen 
which have stimulated selfishness while they have at the same time weak- 
ened external authority. Hence there has been a trend away from genu- 
inely social and humanitarian, that is to say Christian, ideals. The quest 
for power or for pleasure has determined the character of the present po- 
litical, economical and social life; and these ideals have found championship 
in literature, science and philosophy. Just prior to the Great War this was 
conspicuously the case. Therefore the terrible calamities that befell the 
world and the dissentions and disasters which today threaten to destroy 

Western civilization. 

Where lies the salvation? In vital, humanitarian religion, and this, the 
author affirms rather than demonstrates, is represented by Christianity 
alone. Bu. the Christian church, he contends, has quite generally been 
kept by its strong infusion of paganism from discerning the fundamental 
teaching of its founder or from estimating aright its real mission; indeed, 
it has often manifested a serious social, even moral, insensibility—the pre- 
war trend away from humanitarianism “was appreciated by practically all 
careful students of Western civilization—yet the Christian church as a 
whole, and especially its leaders, remained strangely blind in the matter” 
(p. 94). Thus, while civilization cannot be preserved without the power 
of Christianity, the latter must itself be reconstructed. More particularly, 
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any ultimate sense of the term, whether metaphysical or ethical. And this 
carries with it a recognition of the need—indeed, for Hegel, the inevitability 
—of reform. Of course, events have made us more critical of the prin- 
ciples of nationalism and more sceptical regarding the extent to which the 
collective life generally has become an expression of reason and right. 
Surely Professor Fullerton is entirely ‘safe and sane’ when he writes: 
“ That the individual may, and if he is properly equipped for the task, ought, 
to examine critically his own moral intuitions and those of the community 
in which he finds himself, and should, with becoming modesty and hesita- 
tion, now and then suggest an innovation, means no more than that he and 
the community are not dead, but are living, and that progress is a possi- 
bility, at least” (p. 289). The Hegelianism of tradition finds an echo in 
such sentences as these: “ To be sure, the court of last resort is the Rational 
Social Will. What is best for the State, and, hence, for those who com- 
pose it? What is practicable in the actual condition in which a given state 
finds itself at a given time? It seems too easy a solution of our problems 
to seek dogmatic answers to our questionings by having recourse to the 
‘natural light,’ that ready oracle of the philosopher, Descartes” (p. 324; 
see also p. 326). It is argued (p. 352), that “it is the duty of an American 
to recognize himself as a Christian rather than as a Mahometan or a 
Pagan” for the reason that “I think we may be called a Christian nation.” 
A genuine departure from Hegel does occur when, refraining from a de- 
tailed solution of particular ethical problems, the author suggests as guides 
“tradition, intuition and reflective reasoning” (p. 362) since “man has 
three counsellors: (1) The “objective” morality of his community—cus- 
tom, law, and public opinion, which certainly deserve to be taken very seri- 
ously; (2) his moral intuitions, which may be of the finest; and (3) his rea- 
son, which prevents him from making decisions without reflection” (p. 
302). What to do when these guides and counsellors differ does not 


clearly emerge. 

Professor Fullerton distinguishes two doctrines concerning the nature and 
function of reason: the Kantian conception of reason as the source of ulti- 
mate moral requirements, as an independent law-giver, and the view that 
reason “ serves its whole purpose in holding before the mind all its impulses 
and desires, revealing their interrelations, and making possible an enlight- 
ened and deliberate choice from among them” (p. 119). The latter view 
he regards as preferable. Reason is likened to “the presiding officer of a 
deliberative assembly, who insists that all the members shall be heard from, 
all proposals seriously considered, and that the ultimate decision shall justly 
represent the true will of the deliberative body as a whole” (p. 120). De- 
sire is given a monopoly on motivating power, on the impelling forces that 
drive on to action. But in this case how can reason do as much even as 
restrain a desire from immediate expression and maintain a free and open 
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field within which congruous desires may come to its reinforcement while 
conflicting desires have an opportunity to array themselves in opposition 
until one group has established its supremacy by vanquishing the other? 
And if this represents the réle of reason why speak of the outcome as ra- 
tional instead of as an index of the relative strength of desires? These 
difficulties suggest the need of an interpretation of reason left unmentioned 
by the author, an interpretation in which reason is less sharply sundered 
from desire. 

The book is attractive in form and has been carefully edited. The refer- 
ence on p. 357 to the author’s own The World We Live In should read 
xvi instead of vi; and as the text stands James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience is referred to as a later work than his Pragmatism. 


Epwarp L. ScHAvB. 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


The Reconstruction of Religion: A Sociological View. By Caries A. 


Ettwoop. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922.—pp. xv, 323. 

“Even now, after two thousand years of slow emergence from barbar- 
ism,” Professor Ellwood writes, “the world seems about to relapse back into 
it. . . . From the first so-called Christian civilization has been a very mixed 
affair. Much even in the Christian church has been non-Christian, or 
rather stark paganism” (p. 98). In recent decades new forces have arisen 
which have stimulated selfishness while they have at the same time weak- 
ened external authority. Hence there has been a trend away from genu- 
inely social and humanitarian, that is to say Christian, ideals. The quest 
for power or for pleasure has determined the character of the present po- 
litical, economical and social life; and these ideals have found championship 
in literature, science and philosophy. Just prior to the Great War this was 
conspicuously the case. Therefore the terrible calamities that befell the 
world and the dissentions and disasters which today threaten to destroy 
Western civilization. 

Where lies the salvation? In vital, humanitarian religion, and this, the 
author affirms rather than demonstrates, is represented by Christianity 
alone. Bu. the Christian church, he contends, has quite generally been 
kept by its strong infusion of paganism from discerning the fundamental 
teaching of its founder or from estimating aright its real mission; indeed, 
it has often manifested a serious social, even moral, insensibility—the pre- 
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war trend away from humanitarianism “was appreciated by practically all 
careful students of Western civilization—yet the Christian church as a 
whole, and especially its leaders, remained strangely blind in the matter” 
(p. 04). Thus, while civilization cannot be preserved without the power 


of Christianity, the latter must itself be reconstructed. More particularly, 
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it must become “transfused with the spirit and transformed by the method 
of modern science” (p. viii) and come into harmony with democracy, 
“ The first thing to be aimed at in the reconstruct’on of religion is to make 
it rational” (p. 3). By this the writer does not refer to a modification of 
creed or dogma; these he regards as at best of secondary importance. He 
refers to the acquirement of a scientifically informed, as well as an eager, 
concern for all that will promote justice, understanding and co-operative 
good-will among men. The affairs and values of human life are for him 
the religious problem of today. “The religious revolution which we are 
now undergoing . . . concerns the transition from theological to ethical 
monotheism” (p. 26). 

In chapters devoted to the family, the economic order, the political life, 
and social pleasure, Professor Ellworth sets forth in clear, direct phrase 
and with suggestiveness the need for a radical transformation of spirit such 
as only a thoroughly socialized religion can achieve; the final chapter de- 
fines the opportunity of the church as the formation of a public opinion and 
conscience such as shall make prevail a universal order of righteousness and 
good will, the Kingdom of God. “A Christian world,” the book con- 
cludes, “is not only practicable; in the long run it will be found that no other 
sort is practicable” (p. 306). 

The volume gives reinforcement to those who have been proclaiming that 
Christianity can save itself only as it devotes itself to the necessary task of 
saving the world; only if concern for theological propositions, rites and 
forms, and victory over rival sects are discarded for social ministry—a 
ministry guided by the finest insight and the clearest vision of the facts 
and their bearing. In the rank and file of the clergy and of the laity there 
are doubtless still many to whom this message will come as a revelation. 
Those, however, who are conversant with the literature of the subject or 
are in touch with present-day movements, though receiving moral stimulus 
from the book will gain little in the way of knowledge. Indeed careful 
students will read the book with disappointment. It may be asked whether 
it really touches upon its subject, the reconstruction of religion. Does it 
not deal with reconstruction in religion? Or more narrowly, with recon- 
struction in Christianity? Indeed, does it advocate reconstruction at all? 
For Christianity is defined as the “religion of Jesus” (without serious 
consideration, be it said, of divergent views) and though the need for re- 
construction and for “some new form of Christianity” is repeatedly as- 
serted, it is no less frequently maintained or implied that the religion of 
Jesus may be regarded as adequate and ultimate, that “the fundamental 
principles of Christianity . . . are in harmony with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social science, and the world needs only to develop and apply those 
principles to have a religion in accord with modern social science” (p. 92). 
But to proceed. If this be true, why must religion look to social science for 
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direction? Yet the merit which the author claims is for contending that 
“i¢ must be—the social sciences to which the world must look more and 
more for guidance and hence to which religion also must look” (p. x). 
As a matter of fact, the relation of religion and social science is variously 
described. Generally the former is thought to furnish the motivating 
power and the latter the program; sometimes, as just stated, both are held 
to have or to imply programs which correspond so that social science con- 
firms religion; again, religion is said to concern itself with ends while 
science must indicate and evaluate the means (cf. p. 185); we also read, 
“The World is perishing for lack of knowledge of the way in which human 
beings should live together. The church holds one key to this knowledge, 
the social ideals of Jesus, and the social sciences the other” (p. 304). 

In view of the weight of scholarly opinion to the effect that eschato- 
logical motives were prominent in the religion of Jesus, the defence which 
Professor Ellwood gives of the view that Jesus’s objective corresponds with 
that of modern social science is pitiably weak—indeed, the war being over, 
it is, to say the least, out of date to ascribe the rejected interpretation to 
“the German theologians” and then account for it by saying that “it was 
quite natural that such a view should grow up in Germany (especially) 
where for a long time any attempt to apply humanitarian ideals was re- 
garded with disfavor by authorities in both church and state” (p. 84n). 
“a religion of humanity ” mak- 


, 


Again, the author claims that Christianity is 
ing humanity “the supreme object of loyalty” (p. 183) and teaching that 
“it is the Great Community of humanity to which men have to adjust them- 
selves, and by which all their values must finally be tested” (ibid). Is this 
satisfactorily accurate? If it would be one-sided to describe the thought 
and life of Jesus as theocentric must one not nevertheless recognize that 
for him there were two great commandments? Professor Ellwood himself 
speaks of “ moral and religious” ideals (as ¢.g., p. 281; ital. mine). More- 
over, apparently regardless of the position above suggested, he contends 


’ 


that “ultimately reality” “must be the supreme object of religion” (p. 


124); that man’s reverence and valuations “rise from man to the ultimate 
reality which lies behind both man and physical nature” (p. 133). 

Should a scholar permit himself to say that “nature has furnished man 
with both egoistic and altruistic impulses,” that the former are in the “ nat- 
ural” man no doubt the stronger and that this underlies the need of a re- 
ligion to promote “altruism rather than egoism” (pp. 180 and 181)? 

It is a central contention that a religion of humanity alone can furnish 
the proper and the adequate motivation for humanitarian conduct, yet the 
lack of precise psychological analysis leaves the contention unsatisfactorily 
supported. Indeed it is far from obvious how it can be reconciled with the 
explanation given as to why the new social Christianity (which is said to 
be identical with the religion of Jesus) will work, namely, because “ self- 
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seeking impulses are not the strongest human motives. . . . Self has never 
been able to inspire the devotion which unselfish ends have called forth” (p, 
305). Questions and difficulties increase when one turns from the account 
of the indispensability of Christianity as the motivating power to the thesis 
that social science must furnish the program of action. The term social 
science, however, is used so variously and so loosely as to make criticism 
in this matter impossible within the compass of a brief notice. 


To the present reviewer the author’s account of the nature of Christi- 
anity is not convincing in its historical aspects and, in its philosophical 
implications, seems erroneous and religiously pernicious, however c'osely 
in accord with much of the current preaching. 

It should be said, however, that the author doubtless aimed not so much 
at rigid scholarship, the increase of scientific knowledge, or philosophic 
truth, as at the promotion of reform in the religious thinking and practice 
of those individuals and organizations who are still enmeshed in the ways 
of medizvalism or of the subsequent individualistic outlook. And this 
aim he has carried out with an effectiveness that merits high commen- 
dation. 

Epwarp L. ScHAUvB. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


A Student's Philosophy of Religion. By Wiit1am Ke.iey Wricut. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. xii, 472. 

As the title indicates, the interest of this book is primarily pedagogical. 
It grew out of a series of class-room lectures given at Cornell University 
from 1913 to 1916, and was put in form at the request of the original 
hearers. But in adapting himself to the undergraduate, the author has not 
sacrificed the scholar’s concern for exact and copious use of authorities. 
He directs the beginner on from the simple explanations and descriptions 
of the text to the great traditional sources: the scriptures of the various 
religions, the Church fathers, the mystics, and to such significant contem- 
porary writers as Wundt, Durkheim, Fowler, Westermarck, Frazer, Kings- 
ley, Robertson Smith—to mention only a few of the scores of names appear- 
ing in the twenty-two pages of references and notes. 

The subject-matter falls into three main divisions: Religion and the Con- 
servation of Values; Religion and the Self; and Religion and Reality. The 
content of the first part is drawn mainly from anthropclogy and the com- 
parative study of religions; of the second from psychology, and of the third 
from metaphysics. The last part is the attempted answer to the question 
that the student asks first: Is religion true? But this question, the author 
says, cannot be answered until the origin and development of belief and cus- 
tom have been traced and characteristic experiences analyzed. Thus the 


account begins with “ religion in its lowest terms” among the Australians 
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and Todas when the behavior described is scarcely recognizable as religion 
in our sense of the word. This is followed by a description of fetiches, 
amulets, ghosts, magic, and the evolution of deities, sacrifice, and prayer. 
The religions of civilized peoples, as Buddhism, Brahminism, Judaism, 
and Christianity, are set forth with conscientious impartiality. As against 
thirteen chapters in the first part of the book, only four are devoted to 
the psychology of religion. The student is first given a slight back- 
ground of recent opinion on the nature of the subconscious, suggestion, 
sympathy, etc., and he is then told more particularly of the réle of the 
subconscious in adolescent awakenings and of the nature of prayer and 
ecstasy. The curiosities and abnormalities of religious practice such as 
glossolalia and stigmatization are briefly described and related to the nor- 
mal phenomena. In part three the author returns to the student’s original 
question, Is religion true? and outlines the arguments for and against the 
existence of God, Human Freedom, and Immortality, and connects the 
argument with the positions of contemporary philosophical ‘ schools.’ 

The book is, however, more than a compilation of facts and opinions; it 
expresses, partly explicitly and partly implicitly, a single point of view. 
Whatever the matter in hand, whether the interpretation of conversion 
or of the existence of God, the writer always gives his own conclusions, 
and they are uniformly moderate and liberal. His attitude is distinctly 
favorable to orthodox enlightened Christianity, and is thus more construc- 
tive than that of a writer like Dr. Leuba. But the idea which gives funda- 
mental unity to the book is the definition of religion: “ Religion is the 
endeavor to secure the conservation of socially recognized values through 
specific actions that are believed to evoke some agency different from the 
ordinary ego of the individual, or from other merely human beings, and 
that imply a feeling of dependence upon this agency” (p. 47). This 
definition is, I believe, crucial for one’s estimate of the speculative value 
of the work. Attention is focused on the utility and drawn away from 
the esthetic quality of this supreme human function. “The differences 
between religion and art are so great that confusion is not likely to occur. 
Religious endeavor in sacrifice and prayer is never exactly exclusively an 
end in itself; it is for the sake of future spiritual or material benefits” 
(p. 55). Of course, it goes without saying that the utilities emphasized 
are “the highest values known to man in his personal life and social rela- 
tionships” (p. 56), but this does not alter the fact that religion is through- 
out conceived of as for the sake of some reward, and the pragmatic view 
leads to unfortunate suggestions, as in the following: “ The problem for 
the adolescent is therefore to secure for himself an adequate enlargement 
of the religious sentiment, so that the religion of his elders may truly be- 
come his religion, so that he may share in their public worship and get 
out of it what they do” (p. 240 italics mine). The author argues that if a 
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religious experience were an end in itself it would degenerate into pleasure 
in the narrow sense of thrills. But the concept ‘end’ has to be interpreted 
in this setting a* comprehensively as the concept ‘means.’ Is not the whole 
question as to whether religion is the one thing or the other an artificial 
one? Anything that could be designated as either a religious end or 
means would seem to be an episode, more or less essential, in the indivisible 
unity of the devoted life, and the value of this whole scarcely to be weighed 
in terms of anything outside itself. On the whole, however, Dr. Wright's 
interpretation of religion is as adequate, and as sensitive to the precise quali- 
ties of experiences, as a theory which makes of it a specialty and not a 
universal experience akin to art (see p. 115), could well be. For example, 
he insists on the difference between true prayer and ‘ 
tapping subconscious energy” (p. 266), and between the Christian mystic’s 


‘other means of 


experience and hypnotism and suggestion (p. 204). 


KATHERINE GILBERT. 
DuruaMm, N. C. 


Benedetto Croce: An Introduction to His Philosophy. By Raffaello Piccoli. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922.—pp. x, 315. 


In reading a book like this it is natural to recall Hegel’s saying that the 
obligation a great man lays upon his time is that of understanding him. 
It is perhaps seldom that this obligation is fulfilled; even the disciples of 
the great man are likely to seize upon certain of his striking words and to 
interpret his doctrine in a one-sided way that prevents it from having a 
free course in the life of the time. This was notably true in the case of 
Hegel himself, and it has also been on the whole exemplified in the case of 
Croce. Signor Piccoli in his Preface tells of the enthusiasm aroused in 
Italy by the appearance of Croce’s main works between the years 1900- 
1910. “To the generation who opened the eyes of their intellect in the 
dawn of the century, he had revealed what seemed to be the only safe path 
between the two precipices of a pseudo-scientific materialism on one hand, 
and of a mysticism on the other, which in all its many forms . . . could not 
be anything less than an abdication of thoughts for the sake of the emo- 
tions” (p. 4). He himself, however, had passed beyond the stage of first 
enthusiasm before writing his book, having studied in England for some 
years and afterwards taken part in the war. When he was invited by the 
publishers during a visit to America to write an exposition of Croce’s ideas, 
he found it necessary to make a new study of the writings of this author 
and to reconstruct for himself the whole system. The result is that, while 
still convinced of the profound significance of Croce’s ideas, Signor Piccoli 
is able to look at the system he is expounding in an objective and critical 
way, with an appreciation of its difficulties and the weakness of certain of 
its principles. This appears not from any external criticism, but rather 
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internally in the thinking that finds expression through the course of the 
exposition itself, the author thus showing finely that he has made his own 
Croce’s fundamental doctrine of the relation of history and genuine criti- 


cism. 

The book gives a complete survey of the principles of Croce’s philosophy 
in their relations to different phases of experience, and is thus more than 
a popular account of the philosopher’s main doctrines. It seems to me 
particularly valuable because it traces the development of his thought from 
his first appearance as a writer, and enables one to understand the ideas that 
were working in his mind and the intellectual influences of the time against 
which his doctrines were a reaction. So far as matter and arrangement 
goes I do not see how the book could be improved. The form of expres- 
sion is however not quite idiomatic, and at times even a little puzzling. 
One might wish that the publishers had given Signor Piccoli the assistance 
that he needed in the difficult undertaking of writing in a foreign language. 
Nevertheless the book is not without vigor of style, and its defects of form 
are not great enough to interfere seriously with its usefulness. 

J. E. CreicHTon. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Fichte et son Temps. 1. Etablissement et Prédication de la Doctrine de 
la Liberté. La Vie de Fichte jusqu-au Départ dena (1762-1799). 
Par Xavier Léon. Paris, Armand Colin, 1922.—pp. xiv, 649. 

M. Xavier Léon, the distinguished editor of the Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale, already well known for his excellent book, La Philosophie de 
Fichte, which appeared in 1902, has just published this fine volume as the 
first part of a comprehensive study of the life and times of Fichte. He 
tells us that the book was completed in 1913 and the printing begun in 
1914 before the outbreak of the war, and that the only change has been the 
addition of an Appendix made necessary by the discovery in 1914 of some 
hitherto unpublished letters of Fichte. M. Léon’s work is intended to be 
exhaustive, so far as that is possible, and will fall into three parts: the 
first, which is given in this volume, embraces the life of Fichte until his 
departure from Jena in 1799; the second, dealing with the years 1800-1805 
and Fichte’s struggles and achievements in Berlin before the opening of 
the University there; and the third, embracing the last years of his life, 
from 1806 to 1813. The author hopes to be able to publish the second vol- 
ume during 1923 and the concluding one during the following year. One 
can only recognize gratefully the importance of this undertaking, which 
has already cost the author the labor of thirteen years, and hope for the 
fulfilment of his plans for bringing it to completion. 

One result of the publication of a work so thorough and scholarly that 
reproduces and utilizes letters and other documents hitherto unpublished or 
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at least in large part unutilized in the ordinary accounts of Fichte, is to 
make clear how great a mistake was committed in representing him as 
sharing in the idea that the mission of Germany was to dominate other 
nations by force. From his youth until the day of his death, M. Léon 
points out, Fichte was the upholder and fervent disciple of the ideals of the 
French Revolution, and this he believes the evidence presented in his book 
abundantly makes clear. He protested against the domination and tyranny 
of Napoleon and against the German princes who favored his imperialism, 
while appealing to the ancient spirit of liberty to be found in the German 
people and trying to rouse them to a consciousness of their mission. 
Nevertheless M. Léon believes that Fichte “in inculcating upon the Ger- 
man nation pride in its divine mission doubtless favored the development 
of that ‘ diabolisme’ which he had so energetically denounced in Napo- 
leon” (p. xii). 
J.E.C. 


Cornett UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 


De Caelo and De Generatione et Corruptione. (The Works of Aristotle 
translated into English). Translated by J. L. Stocks and Harotp H. 
Joacuim respectively. Oxford, at The Clarendon Press, 1922.—pp. vi, 
and 268a—338b. 

The Philosophy of Humanism. By Viscount HaAtpane. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1922.—pp. xiv, 304. 

Progress and Science. Essays in Criticism. By Rosert SHarer. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1922.—pp. xii, 244. 

Bergson’s Doctrine of Intuition. The Donnellan Lectures for 1921. By 
A. A. Luce. London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1922.—pp. iv, 122. 

Dreams and the Unconscious. An Introducton to the Study of Psycho- 
analysis. By C. W. VALENTINE. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1922.—pp. 144. 

The Fundamentals of Psychology. Revised Edition. By W. B. Priispury. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. xvi, 590. 

The Ethics of William Wollaston. By Cutrrorp GrirritH THOMPSON. 
Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1922.—pp. 236. 

Economic Motives. A Study in the Psychological Foundations of Economic 
Theory, with some References to Other Social Sciences. (Harvard 
Economic Studies, vol. xxiv). By Zenas CLarK Dickinson. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1922.—pp. xii, 306. 

Elements of Human Psychology. By Howarp C. Warren. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922.—pp. x, 416. 

Principia Ethica. Second Impression. By G. E. Moore. Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1922.—pp. xxviii, 232. 
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Spiritual Energies in Daily Life. By Rurus M. Jones. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. xx, 180. 

The Theory of Ethics. By Artuur Kenyon Rocers. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. viii, 198. 

La Filosofia di Giovanni Gentile. Per Emmio Cmioccnetti. Milano, So- 
cieta Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1922.—pp. xvi, 478. 

Le Ragioni del Fenomenismo. Volume Secondo. Per Cosmo GUASTELLA. 
Palermo, Priulla Emanuele, 1922.—pp. 632. 

La Teoria della Relativita. Volgarizzazione e Critica. Per GutIsEepre 
GIANFRANCESCHI, Milano, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1922.— 
pp. viii, 64. 

Aristoteles Lehre vom Beweis. (Des Organon Vierter Teil), Oder Zweite 
Analytik. Ubersetz, mit einem Einleitung und erklarenden Anmerkungen, 
von Euvcene Roxrres. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1922.—pp. xviii, 164. 

Bibliographie der Philosophie und Psychologie des Jahres 1921. Von Wi- 
HELM Herms. Leipzig, Wilhem Heims, 1922.—pp. 56. 

Immanuel Kant: Vermischte Schriften. Von Kart Vortanper, Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1922.—pp. lii, 324. 

Geschichte des Vitalismus. Zweite Auflage. Von Hans Driescu. Leip- 
zig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1922.—pp. x, 214. 




















NOTES 
Tue PxHuitosopHy or Humor. 


May I say a very brief word, mainly in acknowledgment of the very 
kindly article (PuHimosopHica, Review, XXXI, 4, pp. 352-368), signed 
Katherine Gilbert, upon my treatment of humor—or perhaps my want of 
treatment of it? 


I think there is something in her criticism. I will just plead two things 
in extenuation. First, I felt, I believe, throughout, that the main truth 
was fairly self-evident, and was carried, as far as I was concerned, by my 
treatment of it in the History of Aesthetic to which my good natured 
critic referred. I may now point also to my Three Lectures on Aesthetic 
(Macmillan, 1915), p. 92, which puts more point in the view. 

Secondly, I think as regards the relation of humor to tragedy, both in 
truth and in Hegel, my critic has not got it quite absolutely straight. 
Does she recognize adequately how near humor is to tears, and how no 
tragedy of the full inclusive modern type is complete without it? I reén- 
force this comment by suggesting that her remark—“It marks the begin- 
ning of the dissolution of art and so is inferior to the other forms” (p. 
360-1)—is not sound according to Hegel. The dissolution of a form of 
experience comes by its passing into something higher, i.e., in the case of 
art, into philosophy (see the article, p. 363); not that it dies and ceases 
historically; but that in the organization of experience there is a phase 
which includes it and into which it rises. It ceases when it is at the top 
of its bent. See my paper on “Croce: Aesthetic,” with Special Appendix 
on his extraordinary misconception about the dissolution of Art in Hegel; 
British Academy Proceedings. The paper can be had separately from the 
Clarendon Press. Compare also my remark in the Three Lectures, p. 93, 
that the comedy is all killed dead if you lose the seriousness at bottom of 
it. It is essentially at the top of tragedy, not codrdinate with it. 

Such is my extenuation, but I have no quarrel with my over-generous 
critic. 

BERNARD BosANQUET. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Has Chesterton never read the Paradiso? Humor is not the only form 
of happiness; and he is speaking of happiness in general. With reference 
to this his comment on Dante (p. 365), seems to me quite unappreciative. 


B. B. 
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A joint meeting of the Eastern and Western Divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, December 27, 28 and 29. Professor John Dewey will 
deliver four Paul Carus Lectures. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


JouRNAL or EXPERIMENTAL Psycuoiocy, V, 2: Blanche M. Towne, An 
Individual Curve of Learning—A Study in Typewriting; E, S. Robinson and 
F. Richardson-Robinson, Effects of Loss of Sleep. Il; Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, Practice Effects in Intelligence Tests; Hulsey Cason, The Conditioned 
Pupillary Reaction; Sugi Mibai, The Effects of Repetitions upon Retention. 


PsycHo.tocica, Review, XXIX, 4: Shepherd J. Franz, Psychology and 
Psychiatry; B. H. Bode, What is Psychology?; W. B. Pillsbury, Sugges- 
tions for a Compromise of Existing Controversies in Psychology; J. R. 
Kantor, An Analysis of Psychological Language Data; L. M. Terman, A 
New Approach to the Study of Genius; R. O. Filter, A Practical Defini- 


tion of Character. 


Tue BritisH JouRNAL or PsycuHotocy, XIII, 1: William Phillips, John 
Locke on the General Influence of Studies; C. Spearman, Recent Contribu- 
tions to the Theory of ‘ Two Factors’; Ernest Jones, Some Problems of 
Adolescence; C. R. G. Cosens and H. Hartridge, A Vindication of the Res- 
onance Hypothesis of Audition, IV; C. S. Meyers, Individual Differences 
in Listening to Music; G. H. Thompson, Age Standards for the Separate 
Northumberland Tests; Camille Nony, The Biological and Social Signifi- 
cance of the Expression of the Emotions. 


Tue JourNAL oF Nervous AND MENTAL Drsease, LVI, 2: C. Burns 
Craig, and L. Beverley Chaney, Spinal Drainage Following Intravenous 
Arsphenamine; Frank A. Ely, Memory Defect of Korsakoff Type, Ob- 
served in Multiple Neuritis Following Toxaemia of Pregnancy; J. H. Leiner, 
Two Cases of Epidemic Encephalitis, Showing Unusual Neurological Find- 
ings. 3: N. D. C. Lewis, A Case of Congenital Megacolon Associated with 
Mental Disorder and Terminal Cerebellar Hemorrhage; Emil Kraepelin 
German Research Institute; Ales Hrdlicka, Anthropology and Insanity. 


, 


Tue Monist, XXXII, 3: James Lindsay, The Philosophy of Possibility; 
T. V. Smith, Dewey's Theory of Value; C. Delisle Burns, History and 
Philosophy; Norbert Wiener, The Relation of Space and Geometry to Ex- 
perience (Concluded); J. E. Turner, The Failure of Critical Realism; 
Ernst Cassirer, Einstein's Theory of Relativity Considered from the Epis- 
temological Standpoint; C. O. Weber, The Psycho Genesis of Space. 


Tue Journat or Rexicion, II, 4: E. W. Lyman, The Rationality of 
Belief in the Reality of God; Kenneth Saunders, The Passing of Paternal- 
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ism in Missions; Harry F. Ward, Social Science and Religion; Samuel 
Guy Inman, The Religious Approach to the Latin-American Mind; Carl 
S. Patton, Did Jesus Call Himself The Son of Man?; A. M. Sanford, 
Theological Doctrines and Social Progress; A. S. Woodburne, Can India’s 
Caste System Survive in Modern Life? 


Tue JourNnAL or Puitosopny, XIX, 16: Theodore de Laguna, The Nature 
of Space, II; William Ernest Hocking, Fiske Re-Anticipated; 17: Theodore 
de Laguna, Point, Line and Surface, as Sets of Solids; Ray H. Dotterer, 
Doing Without Distribution in Formal Logic. 18: Maurice Picard, Value 
and Worth; Henry Bradford Smith, Mind in the Mechanical Order; Mary 
Whiton Calkins, The Ancient Landmarks: A Comment on Spiritualistic 
Materialism. 19: Arthur O. Lovejoy, Time, Meaning and Transcendence; 
Joshua C. Gregory, Dr. McTaggart and Causality. 20: Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
Time, Meaning and Transcendence; John J. Toohey, The Predicate Term; 
James L. Mursell, Behaviorism and the Programme of Philosophy. 


Rivista TRIMESTRIALE pI Stupr Fitosoricr £ Reticrost, III, 2: E. Boun- 
aiti, Luigi Duchesne; G. Furlani, Sul trattato di Sergio di Res-ayana circa 
le categorie; A. Pini, Modernismo anglicano; A. Bonucci, Sogetto e Spazio- 
Tempo (A proposito della filosofia dell’Alexander ). 
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Longmans, Green and Co.’s Publications 


PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES 
By Raps Barton Perry, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Third Edition. 8vo. $3.50 met. = 
“A very stimulating and suggestive criticism of the philosophical teachings 
now most under discussion in the academic world. . . . We wish to call atten- 
tion to it as a book that every serious reader of current philosophical literature 
ought to become familiar with.” —Educational Review. 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES 
By Wii1aM JaMEs. 8vo. $1.75 net. 

“We can see from this refreshing and stimulating book just wherein the per- 
sonality of a man like James is different from that of the academic philosopher, 
and why therefore his philosophy, if it is less complete, less synthetised, moves 
us more as an utterance of truth.” —English Review. 

MYSTICISM AND LOGIC AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By the Hon. BertTRanD RussELL, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. Fourth Impression. $3.00 net. 


“The philosophical studies which occupy the greater part of the book con- 
tain some of Mr. Russell's best work, and are all eminently readable.’’—Cam- 
bridge Magasine. 

“It is a rare pleasure to find philosophical and scientific problems handled 
with such admirable literary skill.".— Westminster Gasette. 

A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERGSON 
By Gustavus Watts CUNNINGHAM, Pu.D., Professor of Philosophy, 
Middlebury College. Crown 8vo. $1.25 met. 

ARISTODEMOCRACY: From the Great War Back to Moses, Christ and Plato 
By Sir CHARLES WALSTON (WatpstTe1N), Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer 
of King’s College, Cambridge ; late Reader in Classical Archeology and 
Slade Professor of Fine Art, Cambridge. Third Edition. 8vo. $2.50 net. 

“Aristodemocracy is so remarkable a production of this war and its philoso- 
phy that no one can have a fair idea of English thought at this momentous 
period without taking its existence and its tenets into account.” — 

Field (London) 

PATRIOTISM, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL: An Essay 
By Str CHARLES WALSTON (WaLpsTzin). Crown 8vo. $1.00 net. 

“‘We must revise our conception of Patriotism as a great social virtue, elimi- 
nating what is false and vicious, and preserving, enlarging and strengthening 
its vitality as a passion which makes for higher wings, until International Pat- 
riotism is effectively established among us. This is the immediate aim of this 
book.” —From Preface. 

EPISTEMOLOGY, OR THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE: An Introduc- 
tion to General Metaphysics 
By Rev. Peter Correy, Pa.D. (Louvain), Professor of Logic and Meta- 
po. Maynooth College, Ireland; Author of “Ontology,” etc., etc. 

n 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I: The Nature of the Inquiry—Intellectual Knowledge: Judgment 
—Intellectual Knowledge: Conception. $4.50 met. 

Vol. II: The Data of Intellectual Knowledge: Sense Perception—Truth and 
Certitude: Their Criteria and Motives. $4.50 net. 

THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC OF WAR 
By the Rev. P. T. Forsyta, M.A., D.D., Principal of Hackney College. 
8vo. $2.00 nel 

“*The Christian Ethic of War’ is the work of a devout Christian and a deep 
thinker. It isa masterly exposition of a great theme, and places the moral 
issue of the present war on a lofty and inspiring plane.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
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CHAPTERS FROM MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
By Jamus RowLAnD ANGasLL, President of Yale University. New Impres- 
sion. 8vo. 50. 
“A very illuminating and competent survey of the science of psychology as it 
exists to-day. . . *'—-Rducational Review. 


INDIVIDUALISM 
By WARNER re. Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Ethics in Princeton University, 
Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 

“ The trenchant clearness and fairness of Professor Fite’s dialectic wil! attract 
even those who differ most widely from his conclusions. We wish this eminently 
constructive work a wide reading.”"—The Nation. 

“It is a book that other men besides those who are interested in psychology 
and sociologic works should read.”"—The Inter-Ocean. 


AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF ETHICS 
By Warner Firs, Ph.D. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 
Professor Fite’s aim is (1) to define the moral problem as presented in our 
modern life ; (2) to state and criticise the leading types of ethical theory ; and 
(3) to propose a method for estimating the worth of theories and for dealing with 


practical probiems. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY and Its Survival of Bodily Death 
By Freperic W. H. Myers. Edited and abridged by his son, Lgorotp 
Hamitton Mysgrs. Fifth Impression. 8vo. $5.00 net. 
“‘No words of ours, nothing short of the study of the volume from end to end, 
will convey an idea of the wide research, the wealth of old and new learning, of 
the profound philosophic grasp, of the almost eerie insight, and of ithe, at times, 


celestially soaring language with which the great theme is handled. 
—Christian World 


HUMAN PERSONALITY and Its Survival of Bodily Death 
By Freperic W. H. Mygrs. Edited and abridged by S. B. and L. H. M, 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
In this further abridgment the text is very materially condensed and the 


greater part of the appendices have been omitted 


WORKS BY GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D. 


WHAT CAN I KNOW? 
An omy inte Truth, its Nature, the Means of Its Attainment, and Its Re- 
lations to the Practical Life 


Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 
WHAT OUGHT I TO DO? 
An Inquiry Inte the Nature and Kinds of Virtue and into the Sanctions, Alms, 
and Values of the Moral Life 
Crown 8vo. $1.75 me?. 
WHAT SHOULD I BELIEVE? 
An ah into the Nature, Grounds and Value of the Falths of Science, Society, 
orals and 
Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 


WHAT MAY I HOPE? 
An In ak — & me Sounees and Reasonableness of the Hopes of Humanity, 
especially the nd Religious 


Crown 8vo. — 75 | 


THE SECRET OF PERSONALITY 
The Problem of = Personal Life As Viewed in the Light of an Hypothesis ef 
Man’s Religious Life 
Crown Svo. $1.75 nef. 
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